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Under the Patronage of the Corporation and the 
University of Edinburgh 


THE 


REID SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


(Registered under the Friendly Societies’ Act 1896) 


President F . Professor TOVEY 
Chairman 4 . The Rt. Hon. Lorp MURRAY 


Hon. Vice-Presidents . The Right Hon. Sir THomAs WHITSON, 
LL.D., LorpD PROVOST OF 
EDINBURGH 


Her Grace THE DUCHESS OF ATHOLL 
THOS. BARCLAY, Esq. 


Hon. Secretary—Miss Mary GRIgRSON, Mus. Doc. 


Hon. Treasurer—W. D. Smart, Esq., I.S.0O. 


Registered Office 
The University Music Classroom, Park Place, Edinburgh 


The Society is composed of Playing Members and 
Honorary Members. The Honorary Members are those 
who are interested in the Society and the promotion of good 
music, and who are willing to help by subscribing at least one 
guinea each, every season, towards the funds. They have 
the privilege of advance booking up to roth October, 
and also of obtaining serial tickets at a reduced price. 
Particulars and a form of application for Honorary Mem- 
bership are contained in the inset leaflet. 


Honorary Members are requested to send their subscrip- 
tions for the coming season and their orders for tickets to 
the Treasurer as soon as convenient, and certainly not later 
than 10th October. They are also requested to help the 


work of the Soctety by enrolling new Members. 
Ree ee 


The Committee of the Reid Symphony Orchestra has 
pleasure in announcing the engagement of the following 
distinguished Artists for the forthcoming Series of 


Concerts :— 


SUGGIA 


the great ’Cellist. 


JELLY D’ARANYI 


who will play a Violin Concerto by her grand-uncle, 


Joachim, whose centenary falls this year. 


FRANK MERRICK 


the well-known English Pianist, introducing a new Concerto 


by a modern English composer. 


ADRIAN BOULT 


(by permission of the B.B.C.) 


the famous British Conductor and Musical Director to the 
B.B.C., who will conduct the Sixth Concert, at which 


D. F. TOVEY 


will play two Pianoforte Concertos. 


Items of special interest will be the production on the 


concert platform of the entire Second Act of Beethoven’s 
Fidelio 


an Opera which is seldom heard in this country, and a 


performance of the whole of Mendelssohn’s Music to 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream 


with Excerpts from the dialogue of the Play spoken by 
Mona Benson 


The Committee has also pleasure in announcing that 
during the coming season performances will be given of 


all the 


Beethoven Symphonies 


Four of these will be given at Reid Concerts, and the 
remaining five at Sunday Evening Concerts. The Ninth 


Symphony will be given in collaboration with 


The Edinburgh 
Royal Choral Union 
and the soloists on this occasion will be 


The Edinburgh Singers 


PROGRAMMES 
(Subject to alteration) 


FIRST CONCERT 
THURSDAY, 15TH OCTOBER 1931 





Fourth Symphony - - - Beethoven 
Concerto for Violoncello and Orchestra Dvorak 
Concerto for Violoncello and Orchestra Haydn 
Overture, “ The Bartered Bride ” - Smetana 


Solotst—SUGGIA 


SECOND CONCERT 
THURSDAY, 29TH OCTOBER 1931 


Dungeon Scene from “ Fidelio” . Beethoven 

Overture, “Leonora No. 3” ~~ - - Beethoven 

Fourth Symphony - - - Brahms 
Solotsts— 


MARIE THOMSON, JOHN TAINSH 
DUDLEY STUART WHITE, GEORGE CUNNINGHAM 


THIRD CONCERT 
THURSDAY, 12TH NOVEMBER 1931 


Overture, “ The Magic Flute” - - Mozart 
Hungarian Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, /oachin: 
Overture to a Comedy by Gozzi - Joachim 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra - Mendelssohn 
Symphony in C major (from Grand Duo, 

Op. 140) - - - Schubert-Joachim 


Soloist—JELLY D’ARANYI 


FOURTH CONCERT 
THURSDAY, 26TH NOVEMBER 1931 


Overture, Entr’actes, and Incidental Music 
to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” Mendelssohn 


“Eroica” Symphony - - - Beethoven 


Speaker of Dialogue—MONA BENSON 
SEs Accel 


FIFTH CONCERT 
THURSDAY, 11TH FEBRUARY 1932 


Overture, “ The Faithful Sentinel ” - Schubert 
Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra - Glazounov 
Introduction and Allegro, for Strings - Elgar 
Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra - /. Foulds 
“ Pastoral” Symphony - - - Beethoven 


Solotst-—FRANK MERRICK 


SIXTH CONCERT 
THURSDAY, 25TH FEBRUARY 1932 


Symphony No. 3 - . - Sibelius 
Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra 

in F major - - . - Mozart 
Concerto No. 2 for Pianoforte and 

Orchestra in B flat - - Brahms 
Overture, “The Wasps” - Vaughan Williams 


Conductor—DR ADRIAN BOULT 
Solo Pianoforte—PROFESSOR TOVEY 


Application Forms 
| a 
Honorary Membership 


and 


Sertal Tickets 
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SEVENTH CONCERT 
THURSDAY, 1oTH MARCH 1932 


In conjuction with 


THE EDINBURGH ROYAL CHORAL UNION 


Prelude for Organ and Orchestra - - Bach 
Double Chorus, “ Nun ist das Heil” - - Bach 
Variations on a Theme of Haydn - Brahms 
“ Stabat Mater ” - - - Verdi 


Conductor—Dr GREENHOUSE ALLT 


Ninth Symphony - : . Beethoven 


Conductor—PROFESSOR TOVEY 


EIGHTH CONCERT 
THURSDAY, 24TH MARCH 1932 


Serenade in D major - - - Brahms 
“ Siegfried” Idyll - - - Wagner 
Symphony, “ Harold in Italy” - - Berlioz 


List of Playing Members 


Season 1930-193! 


Ist VIOLIN 


W. Watt Jupp, Leader 
J. M. Begbie 

K. Anderson 
Miss Cruickshank 
Miss Clark 

P, Reilly 

Miss Gavine 

Miss H. Young 
Miss Smart 

Miss Morrison 
Mrs Anderson 
Miss Mudie 

H. W. Robinson 
Miss Steel 


2ND VIOLIN 


Mrs Waterhouse 
J. Fairbairn 
Miss D. Cruikshank 
Miss Godfrey 
Miss MacIntosh 
Mrs Couling 

P. J. Reilly 

E. Leeming 
Miss Burnett 
Miss Fraser 

Miss Inglis 

Mrs Wilford 
Miss Scheidecker 


VIOLA 


Miss Ludwig 
Colin M ‘Kenzie 
H. Riley 

Miss Mackie 
Miss Hunter 

R. More 

Miss Blake 
Miss Simson 


’>CELLO 


Miss Waddell 

J. Blazer 

Miss Godfrey 

Miss Thomson 

Miss Margaret Mackie 
Miss Gregorson 

Miss Noble 

J. Watson 

Miss Ballantyne 








Bass 
E. Kenyon 
J. Boyd 
J. Overend 
F, Ainley 
O. Ainley 
F. Ainley 


FLUTE 
J. D. Miller 
C. Hodson 
Miss Thomson 
OBOE 
TeGreie 
S. Barr 
Cor ANGLAIS 
T. Greig 
S. Barr 
OBOE D’AMORE 
T. Greig 
CLARINET 
A. Mortimer 
A. Taylor 
BASSOON 
S. Arthur 
E, F. Worsley 
HORN 
Walter Worsley 
F. W. Ladley 
D. Harris 
L. Higgs 
TRUMPET 
A. Lockwood 
W. Penrose 
TROMBONE 
T. C. Miller 
W. H. Taberner 
W. Law 
TUBA 
W. Hall 


TYMPANI 
R. C. Howells 


PERCUSSION 
R. K. Anderson 
E, Renton 
M. Sampson 
LIBRARIAN 
C. Wellby 


USHER HALL 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING AT 8.15 
Commencing Sunday, Ilth October 1931 


(Excepting on 8th Nov. 1931 and 31st Jan. 1932, when the Concerts will be at 3 p.m.) 


PROFESSOR TOVEY’S 


SUNDAY 
CONCERTS 


NINTH SEASON aot 1931-1932 





ORCHESTRAL, PIANOFORTE, VOCAL, AND 
CHAMBER MUSIC 


ADMISSION . . . 2/4, 1/3, and 6d. 
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List of Honorary Members 


Season 1930-1931 


Miss C, E. Ainslie, LL.D. 
Miss I. O. Ainslie 

E. L. Allhusen, Esq. 

Miss Agnes B. Alison 

Dr E. F. Armour 


Mrs M. N. O. Baily 

Dr Harold S. Ballantyne 

G. W. Ballingall, Esq. 

Mrs G. W. Ballingall 

Thomas Barclay, Esq. 

Mrs George Barger 

Rev. Dr T. Katcliffe Barnett 

Miss Janet Ratcliffe Barnett 

Mrs Baxter 

Mrs H. H, Beattie 

Miss Christina Begg 

Miss Mary D. Bell, C.A. 

Mrs Benham 

James Black, Esq. 

Miss A. G. Blair 

Miss Lilian M. Boyd 

O. Charnock Bradley, M.D., 
D.Sc. 

Mrs Brodie of Brodie 

Miss Catherine G. Brown 

Mrs Charles Brown 

C. Bruce, Esq. 

Professor W. H. Bruford, M.A. 

Miss Andrine Burnet 

Miss Jessie Burnet 

Miss Mary Bury 


Dr E. H. Cameron 

Miss Gladys A. M. Campbell, 
L.R,A.M. 

Professor V. Gordon Childe 

Mrs Georgina Christie 


David A. Clapperton, Esq.,C. A. 


Lady Helen M. Clark 

Dr W. Inglis Clark 

Miss B. A. Thomson Clay 

Richmond J. Cochrane, Esq. 

Miss E. Rosemary Cochrane 

Harrison Cooper, Esq., 
F.R.C.O. 

Miss S. O. Cowan 


Miss Dorothy F. Cruickshank 
Miss Esther Cruickshank 
Miss Frances M. Cullen 


F. W. Deas, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 
J. M. Deas, Esq. 

Mr and Mrs Douglas Dickson 
P. M‘Omish Dott, Esq. 

Mrs Prown Douglas 

Mrs R. E. Douglas 

William A Dudgeon, Esq. 
Miss Isabelle Duff. L.R.A.M. 
Miss Jane Duff, L.R.A.M. 
Professor and Mrs David Duft 
Miss Christine Duff 


Mrs Cossar Ewart 
W. Turner Ewing, Esq., D.S.O. 


J. F. Fairweather, Esq., W.S. 
James L. Fenton, Esq. 

J. C. Fenton, Esq., K.C. 
Misses Findlay 

John Finlay, Esq. 

“Mrs Finlay 

Miss Jean T. Forman 

George Forsyth, Esq., S.S.C. 
Miss Fraser 


Arthur Gage, Esq. 
Christopher Gale, Esq. 

Mrs Gale 

John Gavin, Esq., W.S. 

Mrs Gavin 

Miss M. P. Gibb 

John Gilchrist, Esq. 

Miss E. B. Gilson 

Right Hon. Lord Glentanar 
William Greenhill, Esq., C.A. 
Sir Andrew Grierson, LL.D. 
Lady Grierson 

Professor H. J. C. Grierson 
Miss Mary Grierson, Mus. Doc. 


Mrs T. F. Hamilton 


Miss Jean W. Hamilton 

Miss Annie Harrison 

Henry Havergal, Esq., M.A. 
E. W. Herbert, Esq., M.A. 
Miss Florence M. Hickmott 
Mr and Mrs Harry Hodge 
James L. Hope, Esq., W.S. 
Arthur Hope, Esq., W.S. 

B. Horsburgh, Esq. 

Mrs Hotson 


Edward J. Inches, Esq., D.S.O., 
ebosoeles 

Mrs Inglis 

Miss Katherine H. Inglis 


J. D. Hamilton Jamieson, Esq. 
Mrs Hamilton Jamieson 

Miss Janet Jeffrey 

Miss Agnes Johnston, Mus. Bac. 
Mrs W. Watt Jupp 


Miss Kerr 
MisKempWiaDin| ek: 


Dr H. G. Langwill 

Alexander Lauder, Esq., D.Sc. 
James S. Leadbetter, Esq., K.C. 
Miss D. Tertia Liebenthal 

Mrs Lochhead 

Miss Agnes L. Lumsden 

P. H. B. Lyon, Esq. 

Hew Lorimer, Esq. 

Mrs. A. F. Liddell 


Mrs MacEwen 

D. J. Macnair, Esq. 

N. Alexander Mackie, Esq. 

Mrs Ian MacIntyre 

Dr John M‘Laren 

Alexander Maitland, Esq., K.C. 

Mrs Maitland 

Miss Mary D. Manson 

Alexander Miles, Esq., LL.D., 
FeRe Cis: 

Mrs Miles 

Miss Alice Miles 

J. Kinghorn Miles, Esq., S.S.C. 

Thomas J. Millar, Esq., C.A., 
LL.B. 

Bailie Mrs Millar 

Mrs J. Harry Miller 

Sir William Morison 

Miss Mary Morison 

Miss Katharine G. F. Muir 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Murray, 
C.M.G., LL.D. 


Lady Murray 


Mrs Niecks 
Miss Hilda S. Noble 
Mrs William Noble 


Mrs K. M. Oliphant 
Dr John Orr 


Miss Beatrice Parker 

James Paterson, Esq., R.S.A. 
John S. Pitman, Esq., W.S. 
Mrs J. S. Pitman 

Mrs Christian Pitman so 
George Proudfoot, Esq. ff 
Mrs Wm. M. Purves 


~$ 


Mrs Ranken 

Professor O. L. Richmond 

Dr A. Graham Ritchie 

William Ritchie, Esq. 

Miss Anna Robertson 

Miss Margaret Robertson, 
Mus. Bac. 

H. W. Robinson, Esq. 

Miss Johanna C. Ross 

Miss Marion M. Ross, A.R.C.M 


Miss Dorothy Salvesen 

Mrs Noel Salvesen 

Miss P. Salvesen 

Sir Edward Sharpey Schafer 
Miss Margaret Scheidecker 
Otto Schlapp, Esq. 

Mrs Kathleen Schlapp 

Dr Walter ~ Eee 

W. D. Shaw, Esq. 

Mrs Shaw 

Mrs W. D. Smart 

G, L. Addison-Smith, K.C. 
Miss A, Aikman Smith 

Miss C, Aikman Smith 

Mrs A. Kemp Smith 

Miss M. A. Smith 

Patrick C. Smythe, Esq., W. S. 
Miss Jean Steel 

Mrs Ethel D. Stevenson 
Mrs R. M. Stevenson 


Mrs Tarbolton 

Miss Taylor 

Miss Alice Taylor 

William Taylor, Esq. 

Mrs Thin 

Miss Helena Thin 

R. Harold Thomson, 
Mus.B. 


Esq., 


Mrs Spencer Thomson 
Rey. Cecil T. Thornton 
Mrs Ellen M. Tod 

Mrs Nita M. Tod 

Mrs Tovey 

Robert C. Trevelyan, Esq. 


Mrs Charles E. Underhill 

Sir Robert Usher, Bart. 

Miss M. Waddell, L.R. A.M. 

Miss R. Waddell, L.R.A.M., 
A.R.C.M. 

Miss H. O. Walker 


Sir James Walker 

F. C. Walters, Esq. 

Rowland Waterhouse, Esq. 
John G. Watson, Esq. 

Misses Watson 

Miss Weisse 

Mrs Murray Wood 

Miss Florence K. G. R. Wyer 


Mrs J. Younger 

Miss Younger 

W. E. Younger, Esq. 
Mrs William Younger 
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University of Bdinburgh. 


THE SIXTY-EIGHTH SESSION OF 
REID ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


INSTITUTED IN 1841 





REID SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Petts tN tiie HAS ON. 


FIRST CONCERT 


USHER HALL, THURSDAY, 23rp OCTOBER 1930 
at 8 p.m. 


Conductor 
PROFESSOR DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY 


Solo Pianoforte 
FANNY DAVIES 


Leace?, of Orchestra--Mr WATT Jupp 


Concert under the direction of 


PATERSON, SONS & Co. LTD., 27 George Street, Edinburgh 


Prospectus for Series and all information from 
Messrs PATERSON, Sons & Co. LTD., 27 George Street 
METHVEN, SIMFSON LTD., 83 Princes Street 
R. W. PENTLAND, 28 Frederick Street 
TOWNSEND & THOMSON, 79 George Street 
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PROGRAMME 


I. OVERTURE for the Name-Day of Kaiser Franz, Op. 114 


2. THE RIDERS OF THE SIDHE, Poem for Orchestra - 


3. CONCERTO in D minor, Op. 15, for Pianoforte and Orchestra 


4. SYMPHONY in C major : . 


Beethoven 


IV. B. Moonte 


Brahms 


Schubert 
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I. OVERTURE for the Name-Day of Kaiser Franz. Op. 114. Beethoven 


This work does not deserve to be neglected, and when it is ‘‘ revived ’’ it 
should be so played that it can be heard. As far as custom can be imputed 
to such rare events as its performance, it is customarily played far too fast. 
Weingartner has remarked that whereas he takes the finale of Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony at an unusually moderate pace he is constantly told, some- 
times in praise and sometimes in blame, that nobody else has ever taken it 
so terrifically fast. Things will always sound fast when every rhythmic unit 
bristles with detail. But if we increase the pace until the rhythmic units 
become a hum, the listener will sleep like a top. 

The Namensfeier overture is a short and energetic work consisting of a 
majestic introduction and a bustling Allegro quasi vivace. (Note the pre- 
cautionary quasi.) The majesty of the introduction and the sledge-hammer 
power of climax in the allegro bring this work into spiritual alliance with the 
mighty Weihe des Hauses, op. 124. Eight years passed between the two 
works, Namensfeier being written in 1814, the yeariof the revival (and revision) 
of the opera Fidelio, and Weihe des Hauses being written in 1822. The 
themes of Namensfeier are almost all in the nature of short formulas designed 
to display vivid contrasts of colour and phrase-rhythm without attracting 
attention to themselves. There is nothing perfunctory in the work: like the 
overture to Fidelio (a work of the same date) it is microscopically perfect in 
detail. Romantic, however, it does not claim to be, except in so far as there 
is romance in the impulse of a crowd of loyal subjects to greet their sovereign 
in his progress through the streets of his capital. Beethoven’s tremendous 
sense of movement was still under the impulse of his Seventh Symphony, and 
his interest in imperial Name-days was official rather than personal. The 
crowd interested him more; and, after the maestoso introduction has worked 
its pair of themes (a phrase in loud rhythmic chords and a broad cantabile 
tune) into a spacious exordium, the rest of the overture suggests an excited 
and joyful rumour beginning in whispers and adding information gathered 
from many different quarters until the glad news is confirmed and the populace 
rush together from all quarters. No definite ‘‘ programme ”’ can be or need 


6 


be erected from this basis, but such is the mood of the allegro, which is in 
very terse sonata form with many abrupt little themes, a short development, 
and a coda which is by far the largest section of the whole. 

An interesting point in the history of the first theme— 





is that the repeated quaver figure (b) was first thought of as a crotchet-and- 
quaver figure identical with (a). Nottebohm is probably right in thinking 
that Beethoven changed it because he did not like to use in this overture a 
figure so prominent in the scherzo of the Seventh Symphony which he had 
just produced. 

The transition to the second group of themes is effected by the old Italian 
practical joke of treating the mere home dominant chord as if it were the 
dominant key— 





But in the recapitulation Beethoven sheds a new light on the old joke by 
taking it literally. Instead of admitting that those chords were merely on 
the dominant he substitutes tonic chords, with the air of correcting the former 
mistake— 





It is strange, but a fact, that this drastically simple stroke in connection with 
one of the most hackneyed of structural devices is quite unique. 

Less unique, but more romantic is the following impressive detail in the 
scoring of another short and simple phrase. The phrase is stated three times, 
with a sustained inner dominant throughout. The first statement is on violin 
and violas in octaves, and it closes into a repetition by flute, clarinet and 
bassoon in three octaves. An oboe and horn sustain the dominant throughout. 
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Against this, during the second statement, the strings add a seventh, three 
octaves deep, with a crescendo and an excited uprush— 





The overture is full of such typical traits of Beethoven’s style. Another 
great moment is the sudden hush and unexpected move to the subdominant 
just at the moment of returning to the recapitulation from Ex. 1. The many 
incidents which thus fleet by almost too rapidly for the ear make this overture 
one of Beethoven’s most difficult orchestral works. It does not sound difficult ; 
and if its points are missed either by performers or listeners no disaster is 
felt except by those who have had leisure to study the work. It isan eminently 
“* practical ’’ work that does not, like the Fidelio Overture or the Fourth 
Symphony, court disaster by risky passages. A perfunctory performance can 
do no worse than make it sound like a perfunctory composition. But if 
we compare it with a really perfunctory work like the Konig Stephen Over- 
ture, the difference will soon appear. The harder you work at Konig Stephen 
the slighter it becomes; and slight without the engaging frivolity of the 
Ruinen von Athen, but with the insolence of a master who really can’t be 
bothered with such official functions. Beethoven was under no illusions about 
these patriotic Festspiele. The eminent critic, Rochlitz, devoted an article or 
articles in his musical journal to rebuking Beethoven for becoming increas- 
ingly stagy in these works. Beethoven’s legitimate defence might have been 
that as Kotzebiie’s Ruinen von Athen and Konig Stephen were the flimsiest 
of stage spectacles staginess was the only quality admissible in their music. 
Instead of this reflection he scrawled upon the margin of his copy of Rochlitz’s 
journal some unprintable remarks as to the relative value of Rochlitz’s highest 
thoughts and his own piéces d’occasion. But he implied that his own opinion 
of these pieces was much severer than Rochlitz’s. And the Namensfeier 
Overture is not among these pieces, for, though its opus-number (114) is 
earlier than that of Konig Stephen (Op 117) it was written three years later. 
And the sketches show great care. 


II. THE RIDERS OF THE SIDHE. Poem for Orchestra. W.B. Moonie 


If instrumental music is to explain any part or aspect of its contents by 
some extraneous matter it can have no more inspiring and congenial such 
matter than a painting by a master devoted to the pursuit of pure beauty. The 
art of painting itself, far more extensively and more often than music, draws 
inspiration from extraneous sources; indeed, the tendency to restrict it to 
‘‘ absolute ’’ painting is among the most modern of innovations, being even 
more modern than the tendency, now quite academic in its respectability, to 
neglect ‘‘ absolute ’’ music and to insist on regarding all music as illustration 
of something else. 

Mr Moonie’s tone-poem is illustrated* by Mr John Duncan’s picture of the 
‘ Riders of the Sidhe,’’ the four Lords of Life, riding forth to endow mortals 
with insight and skill, and carrying the four great Symbols known to Celtic 
lore and art: the Hazel of Knowledge, the Cup of Healing, the Glaive of 
Light and the Stone of Endurance. These symbols stand for Wisdom, Love, © 
the Will to Labour, and the Will to Wait. 

The epithet ‘‘ learned ’’ was applied to Poussin, not for his admirable 
mastery of composition but for his vast knowledge of classical mythology and 
history. A topic well worth discussing would be the claims of Celtic legend 
to be regarded as more beautiful than classical legend as raw material for art. 
Certainly the Greeks wrought an enormous amount of work on their legends 
in transmuting them into works of art; and it is difficult to imagine that the 
modern artist can find in the crudest of Celtic legends such refractory 
material as the Greeks constantly wrought into things not only of beauty but 
of ethical worth. Of course, for one thing, much of the Celtic lore is by no 
means raw material: it reaches the modern artist through many centuries of 
transmission through sensitive minds, and its threads are manifold. Be this 
as it may, Mr Duncan is a learned painter in the sense in which the term was 
applied to Poussin; and his learning includes a Celtic lore that was certainly 
beyond the classical range and mostly at least as beautiful as anything within 
that range. Moreover, his mastery of composition is another branch of 
learning which seizes upon the eye of the unlearned in his art. What finer 
illustration, then, can a musician have than the most beautiful Celtic lore 
embodied in pictorial composition which realises the most musical qualities 
that the rhythm of space can manifest ? 





*T had written “inspired,” but Mr Moonie tells me that though an account of 
Mr Duncan’s picture is given on the fly-leaf of the score the music was not suggested by it. 
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Mr Moonie’s work has four main themes. To identify these with the 
four great Symbols or the four Riders of the Sidhe (pronounced ‘‘ Shee ’’) 
would be a mistake: the music is not a catalogue, and its symbolism lies 
rather in its moods and contrasts than in the themes as such. I have purposely 
refrained from asking the composer for information beyond that furnished in 
the score: he is not to blame if I misinterpret his symbolism; but though I 
get it never so accurately, it will not help the listener. As Weingartner 
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points out, if your ‘‘ programme ”’ represents a course of events the probability 
is that different listeners will run through the events at different rates, and 
few, if any, will hit the rate of the music. In Strauss’s Don Quixote most 
listeners fail to notice the fight with the windmills, and nearly all associate 
it with a later passage which is meant for quite a different adventure. 

«6 » 


But if your “* programme 
Empfindungen als Malerei, ‘‘ the expression of feelings rather than picture- 


is on Beethoven’s lines, mehr Ausdruck der 


making,’’ then the listener has as good a chance of understanding the pro- 
gramme as he has of understanding the pure music. 

Mr Moonie’s four themes are all equally subject to transformations, both 
of rhythm and of mood. The first, after a preliminary announcement of its 
first figure reverberating through space, is delivered by an unaccompanied 
trumpet— 








It soon settles into an energetic movement riding, like the Four Lords of the 
Sidhe, through a wide range. 

The second theme is a fugato on a subject full of rather agitated energy ; 
not, we may presume, in its present form a theme of the gods— 





But take particular notice of its first figure. Before this Tone-poem is 
over the gods will have given to mortals the gifts of their four great Symbols, 
and this figure will for one great moment grow to clarity and majestic 
splendour. 

The third theme shows its energy in a dignified form. If the classical 
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associations of the term were not misleading, it might be called a stately 
minuet— 





Before long the trumpet recalls Ex. 1, and the new theme (Ex. 3) is 
transformed into duple time. A further short development of Ex. 1 suddenly 
fades away from its climax and yields to a mystical fourth theme— 





which descends, on the home-dominant pedal, to whispered rhetorical 
questions in terms of Ex. 2 and Ex. 1—(bassoon and muted horn). On this 
there is a pause. The fugato on Ex. 2 is resumed with new and increasing 
vigour. Its climax is crowned by a triumphal entry of Ex. 3. But suddenly 
everything gives place to a high aerial flickering in a quite unexpected key 
and a rapid duple time. Below and among this aurora themes 1 and 3 
dance in fairy-like ecstasy. The first figure of Ex. 2 joins with eldritch cries. 
Then theme 3 reaches the home tonic (B flat) with majestic accents, whereupon 
the first figure of Ex. 2 takes shape as a grand cantabile cadence. 

From this point the vision begins to fade, not as something lost or for- 
gotten, but as that which, having accomplished its beneficent work, retires to 
its own place and leaves us to use its gifts in action as well as in thought. 

The fourth theme (Ex. 4) returns in a new key and leads to a wistful 
review of the other themes and figures, led by a solo violin. The most wistful 
of all is Ex. 2, now quite slow. But, as it were at the instigation of Ex. 3, 
it at last again takes shape as a grand cantabile cadence; after which the first 
figure of the divine Riders reverberates slowly and softly to the end. 








II 


Ill. CONCERTO in D minor, Op. 15, for Pianoforte and Orchestra,- Brahms 


Pianoforte—FANNY DAVIES. 


Maestoso. 
Adagio. 
Allegro non troppo. 


With this work the genius of Brahms shook itself free alike from formalism 
and vagueness. Not even Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony cost its composer more 
titanic struggles, and few works of art can have undergone stranger trans- 
formations. It began as a sketch for a symphony, written for convenience 
as an arrangement for two pianofortes to be scored later on for orchestra. 
Brilliant pianoforte writing, however, had an irrepressible tendency to break 
in on the one hand, while on the other hand, the most important themes were 
clearly orchestral in conception. 

The final result was inevitably a classical concerto, but one of unprecedented 
tragic power. There is no vestige of immaturity or inconsistency in the 
style and form. Everything that happens in this gigantic work is as much 
a locus classicus as anything in the last two pianoforte concertos and the violin 
concerto of Beethoven. The storm of disapproval which greeted its first 
performance at Leipsic had origins of partisan opposition as disgraceful as 
the row organised by the Jockey Club of Paris when Wagner produced 
Tannhaiiser there. But all this tale of storm and stress must be mentioned in 
order to guard ourselves against letting it at this time of day lead us to think 
that what is still unfamiliar in the work is immature. Brahms attained maturity 
in it at every point; and neither in performance nor in listening can we afford 
to shirk its difficulties as if they were crudities with no artistic justification. 

The first danger of misconception rises at the beginning. It is possible 
and natural to play so powerful an opening with a highly effective and 
orchestral-sounding /ortisstmo on the pianoforte; and Brahms undoubtedly 
at first thought that this fact would represent the real orchestral possibilities. 
When Joachim (who, at the time, had far more orchestral experience) saw his 
first attempt to score this opening he burst out laughing; and the scoring as 
we now know it shows (like many other important works of Brahms at this 
period) the result of Joachim’s advice. What is not always understood by 
conductors is that it also represents a radically different conception from the 
kind of fortissimo a pianoforte makes of the theme. Nothing could be shallower 
than the criticism that this opening is now, what it was at first, an unsuccessful 
attempt to score pianoforte music for an orchestra. Brahms, whether on 
Joachim’s direct advice or on his own initiative, has abandoned all effort to 
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force the tone and has reduced his orchestra to a sound of distant menace, 
growing thunderously nearer whenever the harmony changes. All that is 
needed in performance is to attend to his markings as they stand in the 
score, instead of deserving the blame, wrongly imputed to the composer, of 
remaining under the illusions of the pianoforte. 

The first theme of the opening tutti is one of the mightiest utterances since 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony— 














Its climax subsides into a mournful cantabile, accompanied by its ubiquitous 
main figure (a)— 





In three slow swoops of wheeling flight this rises to a remote key in which 
appears a new theme destined later to form part of the Second Subject— 


























In spite of the foreign key this has not been introduced in an unduly 
symphonic manner, and we have not lost the sense of introductory style which 
the opening tutti of a concerto should have. Hence the abruptly dramatic 
return to the main key and main theme is well-timed. With tragic irony the 
tutti rises to a note of triumph— 
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This dies away pathetically, and the pianoforte enters with no bravura display, 
but with a touching theme worthy of Bach’s ariosos in the Matthew Passion— 
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From this the pianoforte drifts into a passionate development of Ex. I 
(beginning with the trills at the 8th bar), and passes on to Ex. 2, which it carries 
into the orthodox “complementary key” of F, there to give out Ex. 3 as the 
beginning of the Second Subject. And now it asserts the function of the solo 
player in developing dramatically on symphonic lines; and introduces an 
entirely new cantadi/e in a vein of noble consolation— 














This continues with an impassioned development of Ex. 4 into a long flowing 
paragraph. Brilliant and sonorous as is the pianoforte writing, it has none of the 
habits or ambitions of virtuoso display, but the paragraph dies away in gentle 
pathos, and the orchestra concludes the matter with an elegiac epilogue on Ex. 3. 

The development starts unexpectedly with a fierce note of triumph (from 
Ex, 4) on the pianoforte. This proves to be but a tragic plunge into develop- 
ments of Ex. 1. which assumes more transformations than can be quoted here. 
But they will not prove difficult to follow. First, however, Ex. 2 appears in the 
basses, and modulates grandly into distant keys, as if there to find Ex. 3. Quite 
unexpected is the change of mood in Ex. 3 when the pianoforte bursts out with 
it angrily in “diminution ”— 








This, combining with figure (a2) of Ex. 1, becomes quite light-hearted in 
a graceful passage which eventually moves to the dominant of D, thereby 
preparing for the return to the main theme and the Recapitulation, which begins 
with one of the grandest surprises in music since Beethoven. The orchestra 
has crashed on to its unison D; the drums are rolling, and this time it is the 
pianoforte that will deliver the theme. It does so; but instead of taking it on 
the dark chord of B flat it blazes out on the chord of E major (dominant 
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of A). The rest follows in its normal position. Magnificent new harmonic vistas 
are revealed when the orchestra, after bursting out with the pathetic solo-theme 
(Ex. 5) in high rage, modulates with it to E minor, and again to F sharp minor, 
where the pianoforte resumes it, leading to the recapitulation of Ex. 3 in that 
key with exquisite new ornamentation. A slight change in the following 
harmonic conduct brings the rest, the recapitulation, from Ex. 6, into the tonic 
D major; and there is no further change until the final dying away of Ex. 4, 
which descends to the drums. 

From this the pianoforte rouses itself to the tragic issues of the Coda. No 
cry of triumph, such as that which began the development, breaks in here. The 
pianoforte takes up Ex. 7, beginning quietly, and proceeding in a short crescendo 
till it calls forth the orchestra, with Ex. 1, this time on the chord of D major, 
with an effect of tragic irony. The stormy antecedents of Ex. 4, as at the end of 
the opening tutti, are worked up to a passionate conclusion of the movement. 

It is known that the tragic mood of this first movement was inspired by 
the catastrophe of Schumann’s illness as marked by the terrible day when he 
threw himself into the Rhine. The slow movement is a Requiem for Schumann ; 
and that is why in one of the sketches for it Brahms inscribed its quiet devout 
theme as a Benedictus ; a fact that gave rise to an erroneous impression that he 
at first intended it for a choral work— 








The phrasing throughout the movement is very broad and free. The pianoforte 
enters with a kind of meditation on the main theme, without binding itself to 
follow the lines of the whole melody more than allusively. In a quiet dialogue 
with the orchestra it modulates to B minor, where a spacious middle episode 
alternates two themes (a long 8-bar paragraph and a short phrase) in binary form— 

















The return to the main theme is effected by one of Brahms’s masterstrokes of 
harmonic poise (Mendelssohn was the discoverer of the device, which is 
emphatically not a mannerism). The meditative pianoforte development of the 
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theme now rises to a grand climax, and the ensuing dialogue dies away into 
a simple but exquisitely poetic cadenza, after which the orchestra concludes with 
its Benedictus in a line of austere beauty. The entry of the drums (silent 
throughout the rest of the movement) completes the solemnity of the last chords. 

The Rondo of Beethoven’s C minor Concerto has had an extraordinarily strong 
influence on the form of two concerto-finales powerfully independent in their 
styles. One of these is the finale of Joachim’s Hungarian Concerto, a great 
work which, if it will never be widely popular, will also ever remain hopelessly 
above the heads of Superior Persons. The other is the finale of this Concerto. 
There is a Superior prejudice to the effect that an orthodox Rondo cannot be an 
adequate finale to a work with so tragic a first movement; but this is not borne 
out by the immense energy of Brahms’s main theme— 
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with its impassioned second part arising from its 7th and 8th bars and modulat- 
ing with romantic depth into C sharp minor, to return in a kind of cadenza 
evidently modelled on Beethoven’s procedure in the C minor Concerto. 

Nor is there any loss of symphonic power in the immensely broad trazsition 
and in the gorgeous paragraphs of the Second Subject, from which I quote the 
beginnings of two themes— 





The spacious returns to the main theme are again modelled on Beethoven’s 
C minor Concerto; and so, in spite of its greater richness of phrasing and 
variation, is the Middle Episode— 
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in which Brahms shows himself a contrapuntist of the calibre of Bach and the 
lightness of Mozart. The main theme (Ex. 11) also enters into combination 
with this fugue-subject, which is moreover treated by augmentation (ze. given in 
notes of twice the length), and diminution. 

In due course the Rondo-theme returns again in D minor, and now the 
movement strikes out on independent lines. The normal Recapitulation is 
represented by an abridgement of the calm theme of Ex. 12 in a towering 
passion in D minor, and the Coda grows grandly and slowly into triumph by 
a development of Ex. 14 in D major, leading through a pastoral passage on 
Ex. II, to a great final s¢vetfo on its first bars, the pianoforte becoming an 
integral part of the symphonic orchestra, with complete maintenance of its own 
independence. 


INTERVAL. 
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IV. SYMPHONY in C major - : - - - Schubert 


Andante : /eading to Allegro ma non troppo. 
Andante con moto. 

Scherso. Allegro vivace. 

Finale. Allegro vivace. 


The tragedy of Beethoven’s deafness needs no comment ; but the history of 
the arts is|full of tragedies not less pathetic and far less inspiring to the imagina- 
tion. If Beethoven had died as young as Schubert he would still have been a 
very experienced master of the orchestra who had produced a large number of 
works easily the most important of their day, and all of which were produced 
under his direction without serious hindrance from his as yet incipient deafness, 
Schubert, who was not deaf, never heard his mature orchestral music at all; 
except for one unfortunate experience in the rehearsal of an opera which he 
indignantly withdrew on being asked to make alterations and cuts. 

There are surprisingly few discoverable traces of this privation in Schubert’s 
scoring. It shows certain typical habits that usually vanish with practical 
experience; and, where Schubert miscalculates, he does not do so, like Beethoven 
in pursuit of a definite new orchestral idea. There is no foundation in fact for 
the widespread notion that Schubert’s orchestration is more “modern” than 
Beethoven’s; its experimental features, though interesting, are neither numerous 
nor various, and several things that appear to be experimental, or even successful, 
are quite possibly due to misconceptions. This is certainly the case with some 
of the trombone passages, where a careful study of the harmony and structure 
demonstrates that Schubert thought that trombones would balance nicely with 
horns. And so they will, if you can guess where that is the composer’s intention, 
and if you explain it to the artists concerned. With this and a few similar 
precautions, Schubert’s orchestration is a very powerful means of expression, and 
possesses all the essential orchestral qualities in typical simplicity. Brahms 
remarked this as a pronounced tendency even in Schubert’s earliest chamber- 
music ; and it goes far to make his pianoforte-writing unplayable. Perhaps the 
clearest symptom of distress at lack of opportunity for hearing his own orchestral 
music is the magnificent quality and enormous quantity of his four-hand piano- 
forte works; at least one of which—the Grand Duo in C—proved, when 
orchestrated by Joachim, to be essentially one of the most important symphonies 
in the classical repertoire. 

Few of Schubert’s large instrumental works are free from obvious redund- 
ancies and inequalities. But musical criticism is apt to lose its sense of 
proportion, in consequence of the unusual standard of perfection in design and 
execution set by the great masters of classical music; and by the perfect 
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preservation of most of their works. Critics of literature and the fine arts are 
better trained to recognise in imperfect examples the qualities which will 
produce perfection under special conditions: and so they do not so constantly 
make the mistake of assuming that work which shows the highest qualities can 
be outweighed by work which does not. Such a mistake is obviously made 
(pace Matthew Arnold) when we say Shakespeare was “no artist” because he 
very often neglected his art; and such a mistake is made—less obviously, but 
more grossly—when we say that Schubert is no master of form because any fool 
can see where Schubert fails. Brahms, at any rate, made no such mistake; the 
ancestry of his forms is pretty evenly divided between Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, 
and Schubert. The influence of Mozart is probably too subtle to be dis- 
tinguished in Brahms’s work from the overpowering impress of Beethoven’s huge 
forms; but the traces of Schubert are the most obvious, next to Brahms’s own 
personality. 

I confess to seeing no reason for considering Schubert a less great master 
of large forms than Shakespeare up to the time of, let us say, King 
John. And it is a sure mark of a good judgment of musical style when 
Schubert is regarded, on the strength of his important works, as a definitely 
sublime composer. It does not matter when, where, and how he lapses there- 
from; the quality is there, and nothing in its neighbourhood can make it 
ridiculous. 

The C major Symphony begins with an Introduction which consists of a 
broad and leisurely working out of the following tune, given out at first in 
unaccompanied unison by two horns (four would indisputably be better, and it is 
perfectly compatible with artistic reverence to use them)— 





The figure marked (a2) becomes the basis of many important themes in the 
ensuing Ad/egro, which starts as follows after the opening tune of the Introduc- 
tion has been stated in its fourth version and worked up to a great climax— 





My quotation presents the theme as it stands in the autograph, except that for 
obvious reasons I substitute cross-strokes for the traces of Schubert’s pen- 
knife. It is an impressive (though not yet the most impressive) sign of the 
white heat at which this huge work was written, that the whole first movement 
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(if not more) was fully scored before Schubert noticed that he really must put 
more meaning into the all-pervading figure (4) that constitutes the first two bars 
of his main theme. The substitution of D for G at the end of each bar does not 
spoil the natural way in which the figure arises from the last bass-notes of the 
Introduction, and it suffices to make the theme important in itself. But 
Schubert had to alter this note, or substitute a rest, everywhere from beginning 
to end of the movement. The figure is ubiquitous, and the alteration is neatly 
made with a pen-knife literally hundreds of times. 

This opening theme immediately closes into another, which I quote in 
connection with the close of Ex. 1, in order to call attention to a figure (¢1 and 
d*) which becomes prominent near the end of the movement— 





The Second Subject, reached, as usual in Schubert, by a very simple coup 
de théatre, starts in a minor key in which it is not going to settle— 





This glorious theme veers round towards the normal key of the dominant 
G major; whence, however, it wanders away into the most wonderful of all 
Schubert’s unorthodox digressions; a /ocus classicus for the imaginative use of 
trombones in a Pianzsstmo— 
nermenniels 
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This passage, which, as the quotation shows, is derived from (a) of the intro- 
duction, and leads to a triumphant climax in G major, is so masterly in design 
as well as in poetic power that it is incomparably more like a new art-form 
than a failure to execute an old one. Many of Schubert’s outwardly similar 
digressions are weaknesses, but every case must be taken on its individual 
merits; and nothing will induce me to believe that Beethoven would have 
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tolerated a word against this passage in its present position if he had lived to 
see it. 

The rest of the movement explains itself with all Schubert’s fluency, and: 
long though it necessarily is, with more than Schubert’s usual concentration. 
The Development is conspicuously free from redundancy or digression, and the 
Recapitulation, which keeps most of the First Subject (Ex. 1 and 2) in an alert 
pianissimo, shows Schubert’s characteristic vitality of form in changing the 
relations of the keys in the Second Subject. 

The Coda is in quicker tempo, and has the energy to make a splendid 
climax; a marked contrast to most of Schubert’s codas, which are apt to 
collapse with a frank gesture of exhaustion. Here the movement ends with 
an apotheosis of the Introduction (Ex. 1). The scoring, as Schubert finally left 
it, is notoriously miscalculated ; but there is a better remedy for it than the 
horrible marine-parade custom of giving the tune to the trumpet. All that 
need be done (beyond the usual precautions with the trombones) is to restore 
Schubert’s first version of the string parts, which happened to be perfectly 
transparent until he altered them, though not one listener in a hundred could tell 
the difference in sound or sense, except for the all-important fact that in the 
first version the theme in the wood-wind can be heard, and in the second it 
cannot. | 
The slow movement, in A minor, after establishing its indomitable march- 
rhythm in a few wintry bars of introduction, sets out bravely with the following 
heart-breaking show of spirit in adversity— 





The burden of the song goes, with Schubert’s characteristic half-Italian pathos 
into the major mode— 





There is an energetic sequel, marching along in the same rhythm and with the 
same brave figures (a) and (4); and again and again the procession of themes 
comes round until at length there is a change to another key. 

The Second Subject is a broad working-out of a serene melody of consola- 
tion, in F major— 
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The return from this to A minor is famous as one of the simplest and most 
romantic passages ever written for horns, They toll like a bell haunted by a 
human soul: and when the first subject returns there is a new trumpet-part 
that enlivens and deepens the pathos. The energetic continuation is worked up 
to a great climax from which the reaction, after a dramatic pause, is intensely 
tragic: and then the Second Subject enters in A major, with radiant new 
colours and a flowing accompaniment which continues even through the return- 
ing passage (where clarinets now replace the horns), Then fragments of the 
First Subject are built up into a mournful Coda; even the burden of the song 
(Ex. 7) being now in the minor mode. 

The Scherzo has a far greater number of themes than can be quoted here; 
and it yields to nothing in music as regards the perfection and freedom of their 
treatment. Like the Scherzo of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, the main body 
of the movement is in miniature but highly organised sonata-form. I quote the 
beginnings of the First Subject— 
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and of an important episode in the Development which recurs very happily at 
the end of the movement— 





leaving unquoted the wonderful new cantadzle which, shortly after Ex. 11, breaks 
through all these activities and sheds on them “the light that never was on sea 
or land”; leaving also unquoted several other accessory phrases, mostly derived 
from figure (4) of Ex. 10. The variety of rhythm throughout is inexhaustible, 
As for the Trio, it is a huge single melody (in “binary” form with repeats, 
as usual)—one of the greatest and most exhilarating melodies in the world: and 
it needs no quotation. Unfortunately the scoring, though full of interesting 
points, does not easily realise Schubert’s evident intentions: and until we can 
afford a double wind-band we are compelled (as in many passages in Beethoven’s 
later works) to damp the accompaniment down till it seriously loses in energy of 
character. A very eminent conductor once made one of the leading London 
orchestras play the string-parts pzzzzcato: a brilliant but thoroughly debased 
remedy of which he afterwards had the good grace to be ashamed. Anyhow, 
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the melody must be heard. Towards the end there is one remarkable effect pro- 
duced by a solitary trombone in the middle of the harmony. This is usually 
damped down with extreme caution, but I have always had the impression that 
Schubert was here definitely exerting his imagination, and that the strange red- 
hot tone should be allowed to show itself. At all events none of these problems 
can be measured by degree-examination criteria. 

The truest lover of Schubert confesses that he would not wish the 
Unfinished Symphony to have a typical Schubert finale. But Schubert wrote 
two finales which are typical Schubert without being his typical finales. These 
two are the finale of the string quintet and the finale of this Symphony. 
Possibly we might add a third, also in C major ; the finale of the Grand Duo that 
ought to have been a symphony. And, of course, there are other finales 
that have magnificent themes and passages, notably in the three great string 
quartets. But these two finales are such as nobody can accuse of being weaker 
than the rest of the works. The finale of the C major Symphony is in fact an 
example of grotesque power fully as sublime as the griffin which Ruskin 
described so ‘splendidly in (if I mistake not) the chapter on “The Lamp of 
Truth” in “The Seven Lamps of Architecture.” 

The two themes of its First Subject— 
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and— 





set up a very energetic spin which, like all Schubert’s openings, promises well, 
but which does not, to people who know their Schubert, offer any security that 
it will maintain its energy in the tropical ease of its composer’s mood after he 
has got through the three other movements so triumphantly. And indeed 
Schubert had a narrow escape here! If ever a powerful piece of music had a 
backbone to it, that backbone is the sublimely grotesque main theme of the 
Second Subject, arising so inevitably and so astonishingly out of the four pre- 
monitory repeated notes of the horn, and stretching itself ad znfinttum while the 
violins madly turn somersaults with the persistent figure (6) of Ex. 12. This 
was the passage which, when Mendelssohn rehearsed it with the London 
Philharmonic, caused the players to giggle and behave so badly that he had to 
withdraw the work ; and even within living memory it roused the pedagogue 
and blinded the humorist in that great musician Hans von Biilow. Well, it is 
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to be hoped that we know better now. But here is what happened in Schubert's 
autograph— 
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He had got as far as the four premonitory notes of the horns; and then he 
dashed off into a schoolmasterly little fugue from which the only possible 
reaction would have been a schoolboy’s practical jokes. By good luck almost 
unique in Schubert’s short career, he lost interest in this project before he had 
written nine bars of it—or perhaps the real gigantic inspiration came before he 
developed interest in the frivolity he had started. Whatever the mental process 
was, it cannot have taken three-quarters of a minute: the dingy little fugue- 
subject was struck out before the answer had well begun; the danger was 
past, and instead of a weak facility, we have the momentum of a planet in its 
orbit. 

From this weird new inspiration arises a vast variety of ideas. The figure 
marked (e) produces remote faéry music in the Development; and through- 
out the movement the four repeated notes (@) are as powerful and terrible 
as anything in Beethoven or Michael Angelo. The Coda is one of the 
greatest in all symphonic music. A clever critic, somewhat obsessed with the 
notion that the only interesting art is morbid, once asserted that this Coda 
expresses Schubert’s terror of death. There is nothing to be ashamed of in 
feeling terror at things which overwhelm us by revealing their vastness; and 
Schubert can rouse this feeling as one who knows it. But he was not afraid. 


PRINTED BY DAVID MACDONALD LTD., EDINBURGH. 
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1. A FAUST OVERTURE - - - . - Wagner 


This work is of peculiar interest both for its purely musical qualities 
and for its historical position in Wagner’s many-sided and complex artistic 
development. It was first composed in Paris in 1840 by the Wagner of 
The Flying Dutchman. In 1855 the Wagner of The Rheingold re-wrote it. 
There is something almost miraculous in the fact that this work achieved its 
present firm consistency of style when its creation covered the most unsettled 
part of Wagner’s career. External disturbances were as nothing compared 
with the conflict not only of style but of aims in the three romantic operas 
which Wagnerians still insist on treating as if they were the normal ante- 
cedents of his mature art. They were nothing of the kind: they were, on 
their musical side, the works of a composer who was continually mistaking 
bad art for good. The history of opera is not primarily, or even largely, the 
history of good music; and, while every word of Wagner’s later denunciation 
of Meyerbeer is not only true but even temperate, from the standpoint of any 
pure ideal, much of its bitterness arises from the unavowed fact that Wagner 
himself at the age of thirty-five had still written with most spontaneity and 
success when he had written most like Meyerbeer. He never imitated 
Meyerbeer: but in his romantic operas he did undoubtedly enjoy and make 
the public enjoy just the typical bad things in music that Meyerbeer exploited ; 
and at this time of day no one with any pretensions to musical taste will 
claim that such things as the end of the overture to Tannhduser, or the 
“brilliant ’’ prelude to the grd Act of Lohengrin, are in any way to be 
explained as the innocent lapses of a great artist’s early style. They are 
successful bad music—and their success confused the issue in all the contro- 
versies which grew in bitterness as Wagner purified his music and envenomed 
his prose. Of course, by the time he had purified his melody and set it free 
from symmetrical shackles the cry was that he had no melody; and there is 
no denying that the facility of his early melodic invention was a facility that 
ran down-hill. And it is a very wonderful thing that a man no longer young 
should not only produce the seven most voluminous highly-organised and in 
all respects revolutionary works of art extant, but produce them under the 
necessity of constantly inhibiting the impulse to write the sort of melody that 
came naturally to him. Of course, before one can venture to criticise the 
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result one must learn to take it as it comes: to understand how far there is a 
historic explanation for what fails to explain itself, and to ignore that history 
where it comes between us and the direct view of the result. The problem of 
Wagner’s later melody will then assume something like the shape of 
Beethoven’s later counterpoint, or Browning’s diction. No amount of hero- 
worship will make the Wagner of the Ring a facile melodist, Beethoven a 
facile contrapuntist, or Browning a patient seeker of the fit word in the 
perfect rhythm; but a reasonably receptive mind will soon be satisfied that at 
the worst these artists have succeeded in treating these questions as all true 
art treats the imperfections of an instrument. The imperfections all tend to 
become useful and expressive qualities. The rough counterpoint strikes fire 
where smooth counterpoint would glide past without result; the melody, shy 
in repose, violent in movement, and always more at home with instruments 
than with voices, becomes most human where it is most intractable; and the 
wrong word in the wrong rhythm marks a stage in the growth of the language 
when the right man utters it. 

Wagner’s Faust Overture reveals just enough internal evidence to show 
that it actually was brought into shape during a period in which he was 
being pulled in different directions by incompatible ideals. The internal 
evidence shows this only to a minute examination and a careful comparison 
with other works of the period—and the composition triumphantly escapes 
the betrayal of any uncertainty of aim or style. When we have traced its 
different origins we shall have accomplished an analysis, which, like all 
analytical processes, is useless to art or life until we have put it all together 
again. The opening is recognisably by the Wagner of Ortrud and Telra- 
mund in the 2nd Act of Lohengrin; but it has incomparably more power, 
mainly because it is musically terse. Also the weird harmonies of its second 
figure (Ex. 1 (c)) are specifically Wagnerian, whereas Ortrud and Telramund 
had little beyond fine orchestration to give power to their curses. 

Ex. I— 





The beautiful gleam of light that comes in the major mode and seems to 
suggest the salvation either of Faust or of Gretchen, or at least the hope of 
salvation, might have had its context anywhere in Wagner’s three romantic 
operas; but here again in this Faust Overture it is handled with a terseness 
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and a mastery of form that lifts it far above the sphere of Wagner’s early 
style. 
Ex. 2— 





Interrupted by a demoniacal yell, it subsides mournfully into an un- 
harmonised and desolate phrase for the violins, in which the main theme 
(derived from (a) in Ex. 1) takes definite shape: there is a crash, and a 
pause: and then the quick movement begins, as follows: 











rr 


This First Subject soon rises to a climax, and introduces a vigorous 
J g 
diatonic theme in ‘‘ dotted ’’ rhythm— 


e ° * { = 
aati! 
which may be traced to figure (c), but which well bears out the statement 
that Wagner began to plan this overture after hearing a performance of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. After this there is a powerful wailing theme 
given by the oboe in its bitter low register. Through rich modulations this 


leads to an impassioned close in F, in which key the Second Subject begins, 
with a soft melody, exquisitely scored. 


Ex. 4— 





Here again, terse presentation and masterly continuation disguise from 
us the historically interesting fact that this melody begins more or less in 
Elsa’s vein. The continuation, with its glorious long-drawn close for the 
strings alone, can only have been written when Wagner’s style was ripe for 
the Aheingold. Then Ex. 2 reappears in a notation of semibreves and 
minims suitable to the quick tempo, but really amounting (like the end of the 
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Lannhauser Overture) to a return to its original slow tempo. This, by 
the way, is one of the principal points in which music during and since the 
‘“ romantic period ’’’ (whatever that may mean) has most radically broken 
with classical methods. To the classical composer this kind of obliteration 
of the sense of tempo seemed vulgar; and in the Tannhduser Overture we 
may as well admit that it is vulgar, all the more because it is evidently meant 
to be extremely grand. Why is it not vulgar here in the Faust Overture? 
Just because it has been so beautifully and quietly prepared for by the 
passage which I believe to be the latest feature in the Overture, and because, 
instead of making a grand climax culminate in loss of the sense of tempo, it 
starts with that sense naturally relaxed and works up to a climax of solemn 
tragic power where its slow steps acquire a majesty of their own which 
borrows nothing either from the quick or from the original slow movement. 
When the note of salvation (if that is the right word for it) has become a 
thundering note of judgment, and its echoes have died away under another 
demoniacal yell, once more, as in the introduction, it is softly reasserted. 
One cannot but think of the last line but one of the First Part of Faust— 


Mephistopheles. Sie ist gerichtet! 
Voice from above. Ist gerettet! 


Then after a few broken chords the first theme (a) is developed with 
admirable terseness in a passage strongly suggestive of the Witches’ 
Sabbath ;-and this leads back to the tonic in a powerful crescendo, returning 
to a clearly-marked Recapitulation with a climax that can very easily be 
traced to its mighty original, the return in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
No one need feel disturbed by this remark; it has nothing to do with 
plagiarism, and Wagner would have been delighted to see it intelligently 
recognised by people who know the relation between originality and truth. 

The Second Subject (Ex, 4) sails in, a quiet angelic figure floating above 
a storm-wrack that now and again eclipses it. At last it vanishes, and the 
wailing transition-theme (unquoted) that had originally appeared in the lower 
octave of the oboe now enters, for the second and last time, in the full wind- 
band. The hopeful theme of Ex. 2 becomes a final cry of despair. At last 
nothing is left but the violins, with a lingering sigh from the first subject (a). 
On the prolonged last note of that figure (C sharp) a shining chord from an 
immensely distant key poises itself. This wonderful harmony moves calmly 
towards the tonic major; the violins wing their flight upwards with the rapid 
figure (d) from No. 2; and the great work ends in the light of dawn. 

According to Wagner’s own account, and according to the quotation 
which he puts at the head of his score, this magnificent movement with all its 
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contrasts was intended to describe the soul of Faust at the culmination of his 
weariness of life. Gretchen was to be treated, as in Liszt’s Faust Symphony, 
in some other and independent movement. But it is impossible to believe 
that Wagner really confined himself to this programme. The wish to deal 
with Gretchen separately may have been either cause or result of the con- 
viction that the Elsa-like theme of Ex. 4* did not represent anything naive 
enough for her; but it is very difficult to suppose that that theme has not 
more to do with das ewige Weibliche than it has to do with Faust’s own soul. 
Of course it is always possible to say that this and the unmistakable repre- 
sentation of the Witches’ Sabbath are seen through the medium of Faust’s 
soul. But still, the quotation which Wagner uses as his headline will never 
cover much more than the opening theme of the whole. Let the reader judge 
for himself. 


Der Gott, der mir im Busen wohnt The God that dwells within my breast 
Kann tief mein Innerstes erregen; Can stir the inmost of my being, 

Der uber allen meinen Kraften thront, Holds all my power at His behest, 

Er kann nach aussen nichts bewegen; Yet nought without marks His decreeing; 
Und so ist mir das Dasein eine Last, And so my whole existence is awry, 
Der Tod erwiinscht, das Leben mir verhasst. Life hateful, and my one desire to die. 


This essay will have missed its mark if it leaves the reader with the 
impression that it discovers in Wagner’s Faust Overture an odd mixture of 
styles. On the contrary, it aims at showing how an artist of Homeric genius 
can make a single style, peculiar to a single and perfect work, out of materials 
and habits which a little investigation shows to be such as a weaker artist 
could not reconcile with each other at all. Many a Homeric question, many 
a problem of Higher Criticism, has led to loud assertions about divided 
authorship, or loud denials of the very existence of the reputed author, on 
far less evidence than will in a few centuries suffice to prove that Wagner’s 
Faust Overture was compiled by a Committee of University dons from frag- 
ments of the lost works of Beethoven, Marschner, Weber, Meyerbeer, and 
Spontini. It is not the analysis that is responsible for such blindness to the 
personal force that makes a work of art coherent; it is the failure to put the 
results of the analysis together again. The analysis is not only interesting 
but necessary, if our understanding of art is to get beyond the stage in which 
we reverently insist on continuing to read mumpsimus where criticism 
proves that the author said sumpsimus. But reverence for the understood 
whole must come in place of reverence for the textus receptus. 

*Dannreuther refers it “ presumably” to some famous lines in which Faust describes the 
impulse to get into touch with Nature by walking in the woods and meadows. I think it is 
more respectful to Wagner to doubt his own merely verbal account of this far from simple 


music than to suppose that even in his earliest efforts a deliberate intention to get into touch 
with Nature could result in anything so wide of that purpose, 
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Il. PRELUDE FOR ORCHESTRA - - - J. B. M' Ewen 


No “programme” is attached by the composer to this noble piece of 
mystic music. Its main theme is in a pure Dorian mode (a scale ranging from 
D to D on white notes), and its accessory themes are highly chromatic. It 
begins broadly and quietly with the following subject announced by the second 
violins— 





The first violins answer it like a fugue subject. Before a third voice enters there 
is a broad expanse of mysterious harmony built downwards from the heights, 
Then the violas enter with the subject, which they develop. The basses follow. 
the tone swelling to mezzo-forte and dying down again, while a “ diminution ” of 
the first figure (a) settles into steady quaver motion— 
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Then the-harmonies modulate widely; and from figure (4) of Ex. 1 a theme 
arises which develops various changing characters on its own initiative— 
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The chromatic harmonies become more and more urgent, giving rise, either as 
accompaniments or as figures, to other new themes, such as— 





and a derivative of (a2) by inversion— 


EK, SF (A) enver b./ 
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These work up to a great climax, from which there is a reaction bringing an 
erotic note into the romantic mystery— 





This leads to a development in quicker time, in which the themes of Ex. 2 and 
3 float in ethereal lightness, twice darkened by the solemn tones of figure (a) of 
Ex. I mounting from the depths. At last the whole first theme returns in its 
original tempo and Dorian mode as the bass of a full orchestral passage main- 
tained in a pzantssimo until quite shortly before the end, where it quickly swells 
into a mighty chord consisting of its first four notes (D, E, A, B), which at last 
resolve into a pure major chord which dies away. 


III. HEBRIDEAN SYMPHONY £ - - Granville Bantock 


The history of music can present few if any parallels to the life-work of Mrs 
Kennedy-Fraser ; nor to the promptness with which that work has been drawn 
upon by a great composer with a highly individual style. There would be some- 
thing unkind in inquiring whether Dr Johnson succeeded in recording as much 
of Hebridean life and manners as in impressing his Scottish hosts with his own 
manners. His best behaviour was far short of the tact which can draw folk- 
music from the depths of old folks’ memories. Such collections as those of Mrs 
Kennedy-Fraser are a monument to her own sympathy for the dignity of such 
folk, as much as to the archipelago civilisation of which they are records. 

Bantock’s Hebridean Symphony was first performed by the Scottish 
Orchestra in Glasgow on Ist February 1916. In 1917 the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust announced a scheme whereby six musical compositions on a 
large scale by six different British composers should be published each year by 
the Trust as works representing, in the opinion of competent judges, the most 
important British musical contributions to the art of music. The success of the 
scheme was evidently assured when such works as Bantock’s Symphony were 
sent in. 

The Reid Orchestra, then in its fourth season, did not wait for the appear- 
ance (delayed by war-time difficulties) of printed parts, but gave two performances 
from MS. parts and a score of proof-sheets, in two successive concerts, Saturday 
evening Feb. 21, and Saturday afternoon, Feb. 28, 1920. The beautiful account 
of the work written by Mr H. O. Anderton for the first performance was used on 
these occasions, and I am kindly allowed to use it again. 
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‘* Since the completion of ‘ Omar,’ Bantock’s preoccupation with the 
East has to some extent faded, and has given place to another phase in his 
development—an immersion in Celtic music. In this he has been stimulated 
by the work of Mrs Kennedy-Fraser in collecting the Hebridean folk-songs. 
These have appealed powerfully to Bantock, and have awakened, or intensi- 
fied, his own race-consciousness; for his father came from Sutherlandshire, 
and he belongs, in half his nature, to the Clan Munro, though in his London 
upbringing and the stress of his earlier life his sense of these things was 
dimmed. One of the pieces that marked this new departure was the ‘ Celtic 
Poem,’ for ’cello and piano, which is based upon the Hebridean song, 
‘ Tir-nan-Og, the land-of-the-ever-young,’ in Mrs Kennedy-Fraser’s collection. 
It is full of the peculiar Celtic glamour and mystery, and is evidently destined 
to be the earnest of a rich harvest. There have been other pieces, some 
earlier in point of time, such as the ‘ Scottish Rhapsody,’ the * Scenes from 
the Scottish Highlands ’ (for strings), the setting for choir of such folk-songs 

‘The Seal-Woman’s Croon,’ the scoring of ‘ Kishmul’s Galley,’ &c.; 
and this ‘ Hebridean Symphony ’ is simply a larger and riper fruit from 
the same tree. 

‘“ Some idea of the general feeling of the work may be gathered from 
the motto prefixed to the score :— 


‘From the lone shieling of the misty island 
Mountains divide us, and the waste of seas— 
Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides.’ 


‘‘ The lines come from an anonymous poem in the Edinburgh Book of 
Scottish Verse, and the last sums up the whole, and well expresses the 
feelings of the composer as embodied in this work. The word ‘ symphony ’ 
must not be taken in too technical a sense. The formal architectonic plan 
is not here: the piece is more of the nature of an Ossianic poem. There 
are, however, four main divisions that correspond broadly to the usual four 
symphonic movements, though these are linked up and woven into a con- 
tinuous whole. 

‘“ The opening subject (T'ranquillo molto sostenuto) is taken from the 
Hebridean song, ‘ The Sea-gull of the Land-under-waves,’ the bird of 
imagination— 


No. x. Cantadile sostenuto. 
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The motif appears at first in the basses, and this opening is a rhapsodicat 
enunciation of the material of the coming movement. About the 47th bar 
a striking flute passage, repeated on the oboe, clarinet, and bassoon, should 
be noted— 


No. 2 a 
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as it gives rise to further subjects later on. A few bars after this, at the 
Cantabile sostenuto, the real first movement begins, and we find ourselves, 
as it were, on the coast of Skye at early morning, the sunlight breaking 
through the diaphanous mists, and the sea gently swaying. The chief 
subject (sea-gull) soon appears floating above, in the delicate tones of a solo 
violin. Then, to a gently swaying triplet rhythm, it streams out dreamily 
from a single horn. A mood of rhapsodical musing follows, and then a 
further hint of the gently rocking sea, sunshine, and gathering mists. Now 
comes a hint of trouble (Poco animando) in the mutterings of distant storm ; 
and, since the work is the fruit of the last year or fifteen months, it is perhaps 
not fanciful to find in this more agitated portion some hint of the trouble of 
war which is in all men’s minds.* Wordsworth’s “ Solitary Reaper ”’ 
croons of 
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“* Old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago;’ 


but now these things have come nearer, and press upon all of us with a 
tragic intensity. This, however, passes; the mysterious, poetical mood of 
the opening returns; and this section ends with some further treatment of the 
dreamy sea-gull motif. 

‘““II. We now have a more agitated section, opening con moto, with 
undulating passages in the lower strings. The subject, at first fragmentary, 
gradually takes shape in the violins— 


No. 3. Con moto. 
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and is found to be based upon the flute passage mentioned above (No. 2) as 
appearing at the end of the Introduction. There is a general atmosphere of 


* Written in 1916, 
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flurry and growing excitement. The sea begins to rise, the clouds to gather, 
and one might imagine a vision of the far-off past—the wild coast scene of the 
fifth century, and the startled inhabitants, perhaps, peering in alarm through 
the drifting clouds and drizzle, at some on-coming Norwegian galleys looming 
large through the mist, with their glittering spearmen lining the bulwarks. 

“III. At last the galleys arrive (Animando), the subject here—taken 
from ‘‘ Kishmul’s Galley,”’ 


No. 4. Con — 
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in the ‘‘ Hebridean songs ’’—being blared out by horns through a mist of 
tremolando strings. This subject is worked for some time, and then, after a 
phrase given by trombones and lower strings, suggesting the women’s prayer 
to the saints for help, a scene (Piu allegro) of wilder excitement opens, as the 
pirates land and begin to burn, slay, and ravish far and wide. Presently, 
however, a fresh motif appears—the sound of a pibroch on the distant 
mountains, as the runners summon the clansmen together with trumpet-calls. 
It is here only a motif of three notes, but a more-extended phrase of the 
‘* Pibroch of Donuil Dhu ”’ 





appears later on in the course of the working of this section. The warriors 
gather, and a fierce struggle ensues, the pibroch, which stands for the clans- 
men, becoming more and more insistent in an untiring, and at last frenzied, 
iteration, till, finally, the pirates are driven to their ships at a great climax 
(T'rionfale), followed by a Maestoso in which this pibroch motif is thundered 
out in exultation. 

‘“ TV. Upon this follows the last section (Piu lento), while this dream 
of the past fades away, and the quiet mystery of the bird of imagination 
resumes its sway in the brooding passages in the basses, though with faint 
echoes above of the ‘‘ Kishmul’’ melody, as the past scene haunts the 
memory. A little later, in the midst of the gently heaving swell, a new and 
brooding melody is heard on the horns—the ‘‘ Harris Love-lament,’’ 
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ve 6. Cantabile andantino. 
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so called after the island of that name. This is lovingly treated, glorified in 
a bardic song of victory, and finally mingles with the sea-gull’s phrase in a 
Coda, towards the end of which, pp e lontano, the ‘‘ Kishmul ”’ motif is 
whispered out by muted horns and trumpets. At the end, all fades away 
into silence and pearly vapour, in a ppp passage in which three chords 
mingled give a peculiar iridescent haze that seems to typify the distance and 
mystery of a vision.”’ 1S io 8 OS 


INTERVAL. 
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IV. SYMPHONY, No. 1, in C minor, Op. 68 - : - Brahms 


Un poco sostenuto, leading to 
Allegro. 

Andante sostenuto. 

Un poco Allegretto e grazioso. 
Finale: Adagio—Piti Andante— 
Allegro non troppo, ma con brio. 


[The following analysis is, with some changes, that written for the visit 
of the Meinigen Orchestra to London in 1902. ] 


Though this is Brahms’s first Symphony, it is by no means his first 
published orchestral work in symphonic form. His two early Serenades, Op. 11 
and 16, are, like the great orchestral serenades of Mozart, symphonies in every 
sense of the word, differing from those known by the more dignified name not 
so much in form and length as in style. There is an exuberance of simple 
pleasure in all representative works of the serenade type, that finds expression 
in a larger number of movements than is usual in a symphony; so that Brahms 
may be said to have had, so far as technical experience goes, more than two 
symphonies behind him by the time that he attacked that which is known as his 
first. We should also add the great D minor Pianoforte Concerto, Op. 15) 
bearing in mind that the artistic problems of the concerto form are even more 
difficult to solve in a truly classical spirit than those of the symphony. When 
we finish the list with the extremely brilliant and highly organized Variations 
on a Theme of Haydn, Op. 56a, and take into account the orchestral element in 
those wonderful choral works—the Deutsches Requzem, the Triumphlied, Rinaldo 
and the Schicksalslied—we shall come to the conclusion that there is at least as 
much experience of orchestral writing behind Brahms’s first symphony as there 
was behind Beethoven’s third. 

At the same time there is no doubt that Brahms moved with all Beethoven’s 
caution in the matter. He kept the first three movements by him for ten years 
before attacking the finale; and there were probably many alterations mean- 
while. Frau Schumann’s letters and diary shew, for instance, that the first 
movement originally had no introduction; so that its first phrase (Ex. 4) was 
the most abruptly dramatic opening ever attempted. It may well have taken 
ten years of a great man’s experience to work out the grand transition from 
the immense tragedy of the first movement and the deep pathos of the 
Andante, to the triumph of the finale. That triumph, nevertheless, was inevi- 
table, for in the first movement the tragedy was already completed and done 
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with; and the rest of the work is concerned with those larger issues which 
make tragedies beautiful. It is the special privilege of the classical forms of 
instrumental music that they can thus bring within the compass of a single 
work something more than a tragedy ; a work that ends in triumph not because 
the world has been stopped in its course in order to spare our feelings, but 
because our feelings are carried through and beyond the tragedy to something 
higher. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Brahms’s tragedy has a solemn introduction, a very rare thing in his work 
There are only two cases, with a possible third, in his earlier works, viz., the 
finale of the very early Sonata, Op. 2, the finale of the Pianoforte Quintet, and 
possibly the short movement entitled, “ Riickblick,’” in the Sonata, Op. 5,— 
though this might more appropriately be considered as just the reverse of an 
introduction. 

The present introduction is a gigantic procession of cloudy figures, destined 
to take shape as the themes of the first movement. 





ALLEGRO. 


The great clouds drift slowly away as the plaintive wailing of an oboe 
rises and falls, losing itself among the other instruments ; and when the last 
anticipating chord has died down the Adegro begins stormily. Its first four 
bars consist of figure (a2) with a pendant (¢@)— 

No. 4— 
Allegro. 9 @- « 





—after which the impassioned principal theme of the movement appears. This 
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consists of a melody derived from No. 3, with No. 4 as bass, and containing 
an important new figure (¢)— 


No. 5- 





-—then No. 2 appears in the following form— 


No. 6— 





—and is continued stormily with very rich modulations tlll it settles down in 
the tonic. The main theme is now developed with figures (a, @) in the bass 
inverted thus— 


No. 7— 






(a, d inverted, Va &c. 


—to the accompaniment of a very Beethovenish rhythm z i: Fb aa of 

Soon a climax is reached, and the key changes to the dominant of E flat 
(relative major, the usual key for the second subject in minor movements), 
where ensues a very beautiful passage of preparation for the second subject; 
a pathetic dzminuendo, beginning angrily with figure (e) and softening (while 
passing quickly through very remote keys) to tones of profound tenderness 
and pity; till at last the second subject itself enters. 

The beginning of this contrasts all the more vividly with the first subject 
by being constructed from the same figures. Here it is (a) that is in the treble 
and (c) in the bass. 


No. 8— 
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The pathetic continuation of the oboe gives rise to a new figure— 


No. 9— 
Clarinet. : 
ill | AEE ees EEE Gen 
geo 


—in dialogue with other wind instruments; and (after a lovely transition through 
C flat) the colouring darkens and there are ominous gaps in the rhythm, and 
minor harmonies. Then the storm breaks. A new theme in E flat minor 
bursts out from the broken phrases; its bass is in the inversion of the main 
theme and its rhythm is closely allied to the rhythmic figure heard before the 
transition began. 


No. 1o— 





{¢, e) inverted. 


This is repeated with change of position, the new theme in the bass and the 
inverted first theme above; and then a stormy cadence-theme, accompanied 
by figure (/) in the horns, brings the first part of the movement to a close. 
Figure (c) inverted as in No. 10 and divided between wind and strings then 
leads, in the first instance to the usual repeat of the whole exposition from the 
beginning of the movement, and, after the repeat, to the development, with a 
plunge into the remote key of B major. 

In this key the first theme appears in canon between basses and violins, 
in a grand /fortiss?:mo which suddenly gives place to a mysterious pzanztsstmo in 
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which the theme is treated in long drawn notes (“augmentation”) and divided 
between bassoon and basses thus— 


No. 11— 


Ser ae 


{c, e) augmented. 
veld 










This modulates rapidly and mysteriously till the dominant of F minor is 
reached, and we hear the ominous broken phrases that led to the storm towards 
the end of the second subject. Then figure (¢) from No. 10 appears in con- 
junction with a new figure that has no traceable connexion with the material 
of the first part— 


No. 12— 





rhythm {z)} 


This new figure, so finely introduced to relieve the exceptionally close thematic 
treatment of the movement, is worked out by itself for several steps of a broad 
modulating sequence that leads to the dominant of C (our principal key) with 
bold major chords that make a masterly example of that power of tragic irony 
which Brahms has grasped as no other composer since Beethoven. (Observe 
the grand effect of the deep notes of the contrafagotto, the double-bass of the 
wind band). The episode, with (2) appearing in the bass, subsides into a long 
dominant pedal preparing for the return of the first subject. This passage 
of preparation is probably the longest and most intense that has ever been 
produced in this part of a first movement: at all events, it is a matter of five 
closely printed lines of music, breathlessly exciting from the moment of its 
quiet beginning in the clouds to its end, delayed at the last moment by the 
entry of the theme in an utterly unexpected and remote key. The whole 
passage is constructed from figure (a), with the rhythm (g) 7 Ff _? C 
perpetually echoing between bass and drums. 

From the re-appearance of the first theme, quickly moving from the 
unexpected B minor into its right key, the recapitulation is perfectly regular. 
A single change of harmony brings the long transition passage into the tonic, 
and the second subject, with its pathetic beginning and its impassioned end, is 
not altered at all. 

The coda grows naturally out of that stormy end, with a dzminuendo ; 
and the initial figure (a), turned into a song of sorrow by the wind instruments, 
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closes the movement in almost the slow ‘tempo of the introduction, while the 
drums and basses throb with the rhythm ? eel r —and at last figure (c) 
arises in a mighty sigh that tells that the tragedy is finished. 


ANDANTE SOSTENUTO. 


The slow movement is in a very distant key, E major, like the slow move- 
ments of Beethoven’s C minor Concerto, and Brahms’s C minor Pianoforte 
Quartet. It is as close in its texture as the first movement, but does not need 
so many separate quotations, since the only themes that recur are all given out 
in the course of what appears to be a single melody. This melody begins with 
a beautiful four-bar phrase which one would expect to be continued in equally 
quiet and regular strains; but, as will be seen, the continuation is impassionéd 
and expansive. Sir George Grove in his analysis of this symphony tells us that 
the passage which thus breaks into the quiet melody was an afterthought, added 
after the symphony had been performed in public. If so, the whole movement 
must have been different in design, for in its present form this passage plays a 
most important part in the structure of the last three pages. 

The melody falls into two parts, of which the second appears when the 
passionate outburst has died down— 


No 13— 


Digression, 
First Part. {6) (c) 





—combined (in the bass) with (6). 


No. 14— 
s #% Second Part. 
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When this has come toa close the strings introduce a series of declamatory 
phrases, beginning thus— 
No. 15— 





—and leading to C sharp minor, where the oboe has a plaintive florid solo, 
which will attract attention without needing quotation here. Experienced 
listeners will observe that its sighing syncopated accompaniment on the strings 
describes figure (a) in shadowy outline, and that when the clarinet takes up 
the oboe’s song this outline is inverted. A moment later the song is taken 
up by the basses, and figure (0) appears in the accompaniment quite distinctly. 
The episode now comes to a climax; but after a short outburst of passion the 
music dies away in broken phrases, and a return to the original key is effected 
by a singularly rich and terse rising sequence in dialogue between strings and 
wind. The principal theme then re-appears in the wind instruments, and a 
gorgeous new accompaniment in the strings, marked by the first entry of 
trumpets and drums. But a surprise awaits us as soon as we reach the 
digression that follows on the opening phrase. Instead of passing through 
the chord of C it goes straight to the dominant with a strangely bright effect, 
and is much expanded before it falls to its close in that key. Then the second 
part appears in its old position but with fresh effect after this new turn of 
harmony. Apart from that, it is given to a solo violin in the octave above the 
wind instruments; and the thrill of this new and yet familiar tone-colour crowns 
the pathos of the whole. 

A coda, bringing this second part into a tonic and subdominant position, 
and. giving the solo violin passages of a more florid character, brings the 
movement to an end, with a gentle suggestion of the passage that led to the 
central episode. The last phrase of all is a touching utterance from the solo 
violin, founded on figure (c). 


UN POCO ALLEGRETTO. 


In the place of a scherzo we find one of those extremely terse and highly 
organized movements that are so short that contemporary criticism frequently 
fails to see that they are on a symphonic scale at all. With something like 
the familiarity that we should presumably have with the works of, say, 
Beethoven, impressions change, and we realise that five minutes, a small 
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orchestra, and no big climaxes, may suffice for a very large movement indeed. 
If the first impression which this A//egretio makes should seem fragmentary, it 
will be as well to dismiss such an idea beforehand as of no account, and make 
up one’s mind to enjoy the next five minutes slowly, for this is not a small 
movement. The following line gives us the whole first theme, its inversion 
(exact and complete) and part of the second theme in the dominant— 


No. 16— 


Un poco allegretto e grazioso. — 
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When the second theme has come to a close both are repeated (—listen to the 
delightful by-play of the clarinet); but the close in the dominant now leads to 
F minor, where the clarinet introduces a new and rather agitated melody of 
which some is new while the rest is derived from (a). This soon returns to 
A flat and is merged into an accompaniment to the first theme, which, how- 
ever, breaks off after its first phrase, leading with three notes (c) to the trio 
thus :— 


No. 17— 
(Trio.), e282. ‘ O88: : 
a t fas ze beaseae 3-3 3-3 3— 
Aa mes ae 


___with ast ts 
—-—_-—-- 5-9 
3 SESS 


This trio, in B major, is a lively, well-developed complete section in the usual 
two parts, with the usual repeats (of which the first is varied by a change to 
a darker key). It makes a considerable crescendo towards the end, where its 
theme is given to the trumpets with brilliant effect. After the trio the first 
section, as usual, re-appears; but this time it takes a different course, with 
important effect on the whole design. Not only has the first theme a delightful 
new continuation in place of the original inversion, but the second theme is 
brought into the tonic and expanded so as to lead to a short coda up in the 
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clouds with the theme of the trio; thus rounding off the movement in short time 
while setting in balance far more themes and subordinate episodes than scherzos 
and trios usually have. 

The finale is prefaced by the most dramatic introduction that has been 
heard since that to the finale of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony; and the A/legzo 
is of somewhat the same character, with one of those enormously broad, 
square and simple tunes that will always seem to form a family with striking 
resemblances. This being so, it is well to dismiss from one’s mind all that has 
ever been said as to Brahms’s “plagiarism” from the theme of Beethoven’s 
great chorale finale. Such things ought to worry no one who has a better 
conception of originality than that of mere accidental novelty. 

Brahms’s introduction to his finale brings all the future materials forth in 
a magnificent cloudy procession, as in the introduction to the first movement, 
but on a larger scale and with far more of human terror and expectation. 














INTRODUCTION. 
No. 18— 
with scare 6) st 4 
varied. 
gee ee Brag ere Se 
= SNES ore ——hee. 
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This first group of figures is repeated in different keys, giving place suddenly 
to a new group-— 





This quickly flares up to a climax; there is a moment’s darkness and terror, 
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and then day breaks. There is no more tragedy. The mode of the principal 
key changes to major for the last time in this symphony as the solemn trom- 
bones utter their first notes, and the horns give out a grand melody that peals 
through the tremolo of muted violins like deep bells among glowing clouds. 
(When this symphony was first performed at Cambridge, this passage excited 
special comment from its resemblance to Dr Crotch’s well-known clock-chimes.) 





The melody is then repeated by the flute; and followed by a second part 
beginning with a wonderfully solemn phrase that should be carefully noted, 
_as it will be heard only once more, in a most impressive context— 


No. 21— 





FINALE, 


The great melody is brought to a half-close with a pause; and then the 
finale begins with the famous melody that has been compared with that in the 
Ninth Symphony only because it is the solitary one among hundreds of the 
same type that is great enough to suggest the resemblance. 


No. 22— 





Its first figure will be seen to be identical with (4) of the introduction. It is in 
the second part of the tune that the resemblance to the Ninth Symphony is 
most obvious, but it,is precisely at that point that the essential meaning and 
harmony is most original. The resemblance is, in fact, of the nature of a pointed 
allusion, with an element of fresh comment. After the great tune has been fully 
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stated, it is developed animazo, with diminution and new figures, leading to a 
transition theme, 


No. 23— 





—derived (with use of inversion) from No. 19, as subsequent developments show. 
This is brought to a climax, at the height of which the great bell-theme (No. 20) 
enters, leading to the dominant. 

The second subject begins, playfully at first, with a long theme on a asso 
ostenato consisting of the first bass notes (a) of the introduction— 



















No. 24— 
lope J 
24. = foam nla se se ay 
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Then follows a subsidiary in the minor, epigrammatic in style and treatment. 
This leads to E minor (note the bustling diminution) where we have the 
following version of No. 19 (e) from the introduction— 


No. 25— 
Bes. 





This is worked out with high spirits, and brings the second subject to a 
blustering close in the new key, E minor. The great tune of the first subject 
then re-appears at once, as if the movement were, in spite of its elaboration, to 
be arondo. Brahms, however, has a grander design which shall give the tune 
its full repetition once for all in this place, while at the same time providing all 
the interest of more dignified forms. The tune leads to E flat, from whence it 
begins to modulate, alternating with (c) of No. 18 from the introduction (a 
dramatic surprise). Suddenly the anzmatfo transition that led to the second 
subject bursts in and leads to a grand development, treating the scale-figure (@) 
in rich counterpoint and broad sequences, with every variety of tone and 
colouring, in combination with diminution of (4). 


: = = 
(6) 
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A tremendous climax is reached, and we are surprised at the following 
apparently new figure which staggers as if under a falling sky, 


No. 26— 





—when we suddenly realise with a thrill that it is a transformation of the 
“bell-theme” which returns in all its grandeur and leads quietly into the second 
subject in the tonic. 

The recapitulation of the second subject is exact except for the simple 
change of harmony needed to bring the high-spirited subsidiary themes into 
the same key as the playful opening. 

The coda begins with a grand series of remote modulations with figure (6) 
looming large in the deep bass. The time quickens until we reach a presto with 
a new combination of the figures of the great first tune— 


No 27— 





G- weds 2 gee. ——- 


-s- 
= 
' 


Suddenly, at the height of the jubilation, the most solemn note in the whole 
symphony is struck in the second and final appearance of that grand phrase from 
the introduction (No. 21). A new version of No. 25 brings us to the end, with 
the repeated figure of No. 27. 
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Reid Symphony Orchestra 


The following will be the order of the Programme to be played this evening :— 


PROGRAMME 


I. OVERTURE, “ Leonore No, 1” - - 
2. *PIANOFORTE CONCERTO, No, 1, in C major, Op. 15 


3. SCHERZO, in G minor, for Orchestra - . 


4. PIANOFORTE CONCERTO, in F minor, Op. 92 - - 


5. *SYMPHONY in E flat - - : : : 


Beethoven 


Beethoven 


Mendelssohn 


Glazounow 


Mozart 


BLUTHNER CONCERT GRAND PIANOFORTE 


* Miniature Scores obtainable. 
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PROGRAMME 


I. OVERTURE, “Leonora No. 1” - - . - Beethoven 
2. PIANOFORTE CONCERTO, in F minor, Op. 92 - - - Glazounow 
3. *PIANOFORTE CONCERTO, No. 1, in C major, Op. 15 - Beethoven 
4. *SYMPHONY in E flat - - - - - - —§ Mozart 


BLUTHNER CONCERT GRAND PIANOFORTE 


* Miniature Scores obtainable. 





NOTES sy D. FAT. 


I. OVERTURE, ‘‘ Leonore, No. 1 ’’ - 7 - Beethoven 


BEETHOVEN’S opera was first produced under the title Leonore in 1805, with 
the Overture now known as ‘‘ Leonore No. 2.’’ In 1806 it was produced 
again, with alterations that were little better than mutilations, except in the 
case of the Overture, which was expanded to the tremendous symphonic 
poem known as “ Leonore No. 3.’’ In 1807 a project was mooted for 
producing the opera at Prague. This came to nothing, but it was probably 
the cause of Beethoven writing Leonore No. 1, which very clearly shows 
that he had already discovered that the former mighty works annihilated the 
first act of the opera, which begins quietly with apparently trivial matters 
and only very gradually prepares for the tense and heroic drama of the last 
act. Seven years later, when the opera was thoroughly overhauled and 
largely rewritten as Fidelio, Beethoven abandoned the Leonore themes 
altogether in the new overture, with which he at last achieved the perfect 
introduction to his first act. 

Leonore No. 1 thus represents an interesting middle stage in Beethoven’s 
treatment of the Fidelio problem. It also shows amusing signs of the 
irritation which the whole business of the opera had caused him in 1805 and 
1806. When performers were careless in any respect, Beethoven was apt to 
give them a severe lesson by writing something calculated to betray their 
weaknesses. The singer of the part of the villain Pizzaro was conceited, so 
Beethoven asked him if he could sing the following passage at sight— 










C3 » 
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Ball Ranmack dub des Warm, Col Brimnct-sell bs Wion, 


Of course, it seemed perfectly easy; but when Pizzaro found that he had to 
Sing it against the following figure in the whole orchestra— 















then the worm did begin to squirm! 

The orchestration of Leonore No. 1 is full of similar disciplinary 
measures, though none are quite so atrocious. For the rest, it is an admir- 
able opera-overture with a broad and quiet introduction containing several 
distinct ideas, an energetic and terse Allegro— 





and with an extensive meditation on Floreston’s aria in the dungeon, to 
replace the development of the overture and to foreshadow the central 
situation in the opera— 





II. CONCERTO in F minor, for Pianoforte and Orchestra (Op. 92) 
Glazounow 
Solo Pianoforte—NICOLAS ORLOFF. 


I. ALLEGRO MODERATO (with several changes of tempo). 

II. ANDANTINO TRANQUILLO. VARIATIONS AND FINALE. 
IN this opusculum Glazounow amuses himself by combining the rules of two 
games; one, the game of Liszt in his E flat Concerto; the other, the game 
of Tschaikowsky in the variation-finale of his Trio. Both these games, as 
played by their inventors, were meant to be dangerous. Liszt played his 
with a more than Byronic ostentation of musical wickedness. Tschaikowsky 
aims at enshrouding in the blackest tragic atmosphere the spectacle of a 
ruined gambler dancing a trepak on his mother’s grave. Glazounow is 
jenseits des Guten und Bosen in all the music possibilities of these moods. 
To him the transformation of themes is as easy, if not as tear-compelling, as 
the peeling of onions, and is limited only by the caution with which he stops 
short of transforming his own themes into other peoples’. The opening 
theme of this concerto goes through many transformations— 





ce 


Like Sir George Trevelyan’s “‘ veal that totters on the verge of beef,’’ it 
sometimes almost merges into the third theme of Liszt’s E flat Concerto— 
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but the Lisztian perkiness does not, after all, venture into the precincts of 
this Russian Olympus; and the first movement works out its design with 


dignified ease, associating the transformations of Ex. 1 with a tragic piano- 
forte theme 





As if by way of slow movement the orchestra propounds a beautiful 
theme for variations, beginning as follows— 





The variations all retain the outline of the melody. The first three are simple 


6 ”’ ce 


embroidery, which becomes ‘‘ chromatica ’’ in Var. 2, ‘‘ eroica’’ in Var. 3, 
and “‘lyrica’’ in Var. 4. The 5th Variation is a lively intermezzo in a 
mixture of tonic minor and E major. Var. 6 is a slow fantasia in the minor. 
Var. 7 is a Mazurka in A major, which borrows the triangle from the 
scherzo of Liszt’s E flat Concerto. Var. 8 is a scherzo, also in A major. 
At last, on moving to the key of F, the tonic of the Concerto, the theme 


becomes a march— 





and is worked up into a neatly rounded-off finale in combination with the 
themes of the first movement. 


INTERVAL. 
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III. CONCERTO in C major, Op. 15, for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Beethoven 


Solo Pianoforte—NICOLAS ORLOFF. 


Allegro con brio. 
Largo. 


Ronpo. Allegro. 


THE first three pianoforte concertos of Beethoven show, in the opening tuttis 
of their first movements, a phenomenon almost unique in his works. In 
other branches of music we may find signs of a struggle with stubborn 
material, and Beethoven himself sometimes admitted that for this or that 
problem of vocal and dramatic music he had “‘ not studied enough.’’ But in 
the first two pianoforte concertos all is facile and spacious, while in the third, 
in C minor, which he declared, before he wrote it, ‘‘ will be the best of the 
three,’’ he not only made a great stride in the direction of his “‘ second style ”’ 
but set the model for the orthodox concerto form of his younger contempor- 
aries and later theorists. Yet in all three concertos the nature of the opening 
tutti is radically misconceived; and that of the C minor Concerto is (as was 
pointed out in my analysis of it) an advance upon the other two only inasmuch 
as Beethoven seems to discover the error at the moment of committing it, 
with the result that this tutti executes a charmingly dramatic volte-face in 
mid-career, as if to say ‘‘ But no!—I must not be the beginning of a sym- 
phony.’ In his later concertos Beethoven realised and carried out the 
purpose of Mozart’s opening tutti, one of the subtlest and grandest art-forms 
ever devised; but no sooner was he able to do this than he was able to 
transcend Mozart in every line of instrumental and harmonic form, so that 
contemporary and later orthodoxy blundered infinitely more grossly about 
his concerto-form than any early failure of his to see the purport of Mozart’s. 

The purport of Mozart’s opening tutti is to present an orchestral pageant 
of themes in a style essentially processional and introductory; rousing ex- 
pectation that a solo instrument will take up some, if not all, of these themes, 
and, with or without new themes of its own, work out a big design in sonata 
form, the orchestra intervening with suitably large portions of the opening 
tutti at the climaxes. In short, the twtti is exactly the ritornello of the aria of 
Bach’s and Handel’s oratorios and operas, enormously expanded so as to 
meet the dramatic organisation of sonata form. This enormous expansion 
may give rise to two misapprehensions. The composer or theorist may 
imagine that because Mozart’s tutti is voluminous and flowing it is also 
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discursive and can indulge in passages of development. Or he may imagine 
that it can be throughout like the exposition of a symphony, and that it 
should accordingly display its First Subject, Transition, and Second Subject 
so that the listener knows beforehand exactly what the solo instrument is 
going to do. The first misapprehension is shown by Beethoven in his first 
two Concertos; the second appears in the C minor Concerto and is instantly 
corrected, but not until its impression has been made with such force that, 
until Brahms came to the rescue, the opening tutti of the classical concerto 
remained a mystery to composers and theorists alike. 

The C major Concerto begins with quiet and somewhat martial energy— 














A forte counter-statement leads to a grand pause on the dominant, upon 
which a fragment of the Second Subject appears in a remote key, and is 
carried through other keys in rising sequence— 











This is very beautiful, but processions (or concerto twttis) may get into 
difficulties if they often thus digress in search of the picturesque. 
The next passage, founded on Ex. 1, is also discursive, 





—and forms the opening text for all the three cadenzas. 
At last the orchestra settles down to a cadence-theme in Beethoven’s most 
British-Grenadiers style— 





and with a final paragraph on figure (a) of Ex. 1 the orchestra comes to a 
formal close. Not until the G major Concerto did Beethoven follow the 
example, twice set by Mozart, of letting the solo enter on the dominant 
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chord with an introductory passage. On the other hand he follows several 
examples of Mozart in beginning with an entirely new theme— 





So St E Saet 





though, unlike Mozart, he omits to develop it later, not even finding room 
for it in any of his cadenzas. The orchestra intervenes with figure (a) of 
Ex. 1, and the dialogue now follows the orthodox course of a concerto, the 
pianoforte working out a broad transition to G major, where Ex. 2 appears 
as a regular and complete melody by way of Second Subject. After a short 
digression, Ex. 4 follows, and brilliant passages then run an easy course, 
though some energetic staccatos markedly anticipate a prominent feature of 
the E flat Concerto. The anticipation becomes still more noticeable at the 
end, and amounts to more than coincidence, formal as the passage is in both 
cases, and deeply rooted in the organisation as it is in the later work— 
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The Development is, as usual in concertos, largely episodic, the pianoforte 
beginning grandly with another entirely new theme which I need not quote. 

The return to the Recapitulation is gravely dramatic in Beethoven’s best 
‘* first style ’’; the pianoforte taking its final plunge thereinto by an octave- 
glissando; at which the modern pianoforte jibs. The Recapitulation itself is 
adroitly curtailed as to the First Subject and unaltered as to the Second. 

The difficulties of the classical concerto form are almost entirely contined 
to the first movement, and especially to its Ritornello. In slow movements 
and Rondos Beethoven was from the outset as great a master in concertos 
as in other instrumental forms; and a quotation of themes is all the com- 
mentary required for the rest of this unjustly neglected work. The Largo 
begins with a three-strain melody (A, B, A) of which Ex. 8 is the first 














clause— 
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A broadly designed transition to the dominant gives an impression that 
the whole may be developed into full sonata form with Ex. 9 as Second 
Subject— 














But Beethoven prefers to keep space for a less crowded scheme, and he 
brings back his whole first melody with rich ornamentation and new scoring 
(in all his early orchestral works there is no other example showing such 
appreciation of the clarinet), and, without any allusion to the middle portion, 
concludes with a long-drawn coda full of solemn new ideas. 

Beethoven never wrote a wittier paragraph with more Haydnesque irregu- 
larity of rhythm than the main theme of the Rondo of this Concerto. 


















































The various transition-themes need not be quoted. The First Episode, 
which is treated (as in all full-sized concerto-rondos) like a Second Subject— 
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—gives rise to a romantic digression in E flat and G minor, such as has made 




















the Second Subject of the first movement of Beethoven’s First Symphony 
famous: and it is remarkable in how many points the First Symphony 
follows cautiously the steps this Rondo had already taken firmly and boldly. 

The returns to the main theme are effected by the following Schubertesque 
transformation— 
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The middle Episode alternates two superb themes in contrast, the one 
spirited (compare the corresponding theme in the Triple Concerto)— 
































The rest of the movement arises naturally out of these materials, and 
the Coda is full of Haydn-Beethoven surprises, being (with the addition 
of several small undeveloped cadenzas) a glorified version of the (later and 
less elaborate) comic wind-up of the First Symphony. 


IV. SYMPHONY in E flat (Kochel’s Catalogue, No, 543) - Mozart 


Adagio: leading to Allegro. 
Andante con moto, 
MENUETTO. Allegro. 


FINALE. Allegro. 


The E flat symphony begins with a slow introduction which, like most 
of Mozart’s other not very numerous examples, is in the character of an 
impressive architectural feature. Haydn, whose mature symphonies have 
slow introductions in at least nineteen cases out of twenty, often makes the 
introduction mysterious, and nearly always puts some element of dramatic 
surprise into it. Mozart here aims only at the dramatic effect of formal 
impressiveness. Beethoven himself did not write a longer introduction 
(though he wrote more directly dramatic ones) before his Seventh Symphony ; 
and Mozart in the last bars of his E flat introduction has uttered one of those 
sublimities that are incomparable with each other and with everything else, 
except as touchstones for one’s own sense of beauty. 
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The graceful theme of the allegro, thus introduced, is a distinguished 
example of a familiar Mozart type; but familiarity should not blind us to the 
resourceful economy of its instrumentation, and of its counterstatement in 
the bass, with new imitations and figures equally rich and convincing in the 
treble. Then comes a long and brilliant tutti, which, after stating several 
new themes, brings about the transition. The bars that establish the domi- 
nant key of the Second Subject contain a lively figure which I need not 
quote, as its position makes it easily identified. We will call it the transition- 
figure. Of the Second Subject I quote (with abbreviations) nearly, but not 
completely, its first sentence. Familiarity is apt to make us think this typical, 
not only of Mozart, but of. his period. As a matter of fact no other 18th- 
century composer was capable of writing anything remotely like it; and 
Beethoven himself, who attained the same freedom in his Fourth Symphony, 
contented himself with handling simpler paragraphs in his Third (the 
Eroica). 


No. 2. 





After the violins have finished this sentence by adding a gorgeous counter- 
point to its last 5-bar phrase, the orchestra resumes the style of the brilliant 
transitional tutti and ends the Exposition with the “ transition-figure.’’ The 
Development is very short and formal, executing its few and simple pro- 
cesses by means of the transition-figure and the five-bar phrase at the end 
of Ex. 2. After another rousing tutti the wind instruments lead in three quiet 
bars back to the Recapitulation, which is perfectly complete and regular, 
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There is no Coda beyond an amplification, with plenty of trumpet and drum, 
of the close of the Exposition. All this simplicity and symmetry is essential 
to the bigness of the scheme. The composer who can produce it is not the 
man who, having got safely through the Exposition, turns with relief to the 
task of copying it out into the right keys for the Recapitulation; but he is 
the man who conceives the Exposition with a vivid idea of what effect it will 
produce in the Recapitulation. ‘This is why he can tell when to let it alone. 
Even here, in the most regular of all classical movements, you may notice a 
beautiful little enhancement of Ex. 2 at the repetition of its first phrase. 

If the first movement combines free and varied phrases with a simple 
big design, the slow movement seems in its first theme to take its stand upon 
rigid form— 





But this formal theme, which takes up a considerable time in building itself 


” 


into a regular “‘ binary ’’ structure, is the chief member of one of the most 
highly organised movements in all Mozart. Notice particularly a moment 
towards the close of the theme where it is clouded over by the minor mode. 
An obvious general feature is the surprising amount of development con- 
centrated on the figures (a) and (b) of the theme, which pervade every in- 
strument and almost every stage of the movement. The form of the whole 
is roughly that of a first movement with no repeats (I am not considering 
the small repeats of the two portions of the ‘‘ binary ’’ first theme), and 
with no development section, but with a full Recapitulation and a final 
return to the first theme by way of Coda. 

The transition to the Second Subject is made through a stormy tutti 
beginning in F minor and subsiding into a broad passage of preparation on 
figures (a) and (b). This finally settles on a new theme in which instruments 
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take each other up ‘ 


imitatively.”’ 


No. 4. 





This is stated and counterstated with great breadth, and then it leads 
back to the key of the opening. The Recapitulation of the first theme seems 
to be going to make no changes except merely decorative additions to the 
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scoring (borrowed from the quiet part of the transition)—but just towards 
the close of the theme, where it is clouded over by the minor mode, it mo- 
dulates to B natural (=C flat) minor, and in this very remote key the stormy 
transition theme bursts forth with enhanced vigour. It soon reaches the 
quieter preparations in the right key, and the passage which finally settles 
down into the recapitulation of Ex. 4 is so subtle and difficult that it has been 
selected in a volume of ‘‘ orchestral studies’ for the violin comprising the 
outstanding difficulties in Strauss and Wagner.* It is worth noting that 
throughout the movement Mozart’s handling of the auxiliary notes in figure 
(b) of Ex. 3 boldly anticipates a feature in the harmonic style of Strauss that 
has shocked orthodoxy. 

The colouring of the later stages of Ex. 4 in the Recapitulation is par- 
ticularly gorgeous and deep; and the crown of the movement is the new turn 
given to the final shortened summary of the first theme; a passage which 
looks forward to the close of the slow movement of Beethoven’s C minor 
symphony, though its beauty is complete in its own right. 

I have elsewhere called attention to points of scoring in the trio of the 
most celebrated of all Mozart’s minuets. Perhaps if the minuet were less 
celebrated in bad pianoforte arrangements there would be less wide-spread 
misconceptions as to its tempo. It is nota 
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stately ’? and posturing dance: 
it is an allegretto, which in Mozart’s and Hadyn’s minuets indicates some- 
thing fully half-way to the tempo of a scherzo. When Mozart wants the 
minuet of Don Giovanni he writes Menuetto galante; or Moderato. 

The Finale is in sonata-form with repeats, like the first movement. All 
its themes, throughout the Second Subject, are derived from figure (a) of its 
First Subject— 


No. 5. 





with the exception of the long and brilliant tutti which effects the transition. 

The way in which the Second Subject pretends to make a new theme by 
the impudence of a flute and bassoon who cut figure (b) off from the rest, 
almost tempts one to think that Mozart had been reading the Frogs of 
Aristophanes: the manner is so exactly that of someone finishing an in- 





* The Leipsic edition of the band-parts has, as usual, ruined Mozart’s beautiful phrasing, 
including the main point of his harmony, by editorial bowings. Every well-known orchestral 
composition of Mozart requires some eight hours’ work with a blue pencil to remove the 
geological deposits of officious stupidity from the band-parts, 
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terrupted verse with a ridiculous tag. The truth is that Aristophanes (if he 
had been musical, as presumably he was) would have found himself very 
much at home in Vienna or even Salzburg (‘‘ the fatherland of clowns ”’ 
says the librettist of Mozart’s Schauspieldirektor) at the close of the 18th 
century. 

One more quotation is desirable: the wonderful and curiously little- 
noticed passage for wood-wind at the end of the Development, leading back 
to the Recapitulation. It is, of course, the background for the all-pervading 
figure (a)— 


mammal 1° 1 bk ae 


The Recapitulation is regular, with a completeness that gives the utmost 
weight of finality to the abrupt end. 
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PROGRAMME 


1. “OVERTURE, “ Coriolanus,” Op. 62 - : - - Beethoven 
2. *VIOLIN CONCERTO, in D major (Kochel’s Catalogue No. 218) Mozart 
3. *SYMPHONIC POEM No. 4, “ Orpheus” - - : Lisat 


4. CONCERTO ACCADEMICO, in D minor, for Violin and String 
Orchestra - - - : - Vaughan Williams 


5. SYMPHONY, in F minor - - - - Julius Rontgen 


(Dedicated to the University of Edinburgh.) 


* Miniature Scores obtainable. 
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I. OVERTURE, “Coriolanus,” Op. 62 - : - - Beethoven 


It does not greatly matter that the Corzo/anus for which this Overture was 
written is not Shakespeare’s, nor a translation or adaptation of Shakespeare’s, 
but an independent German play by Collin. The story of Coriolanus is 
Shakespearean, because it is classical, and classical because it is human. Also, 
we need not suppose that Collin abstained from reading Shakespeare; and 
Beethoven (who also had to write an incidental march and chorus for Collin’s 
play) had just as much right to get his Shakespeare through Collin as Keats 
had to get his Homer through Chapman. The Collin play is a highly 
accomplished volume of verse in which all the characters say all the noblest 
things that can be expected of them. Otherwise it is not dramatic. Beethoven 
derives from it the abrupt collapse at the end of his overture, which 
corresponds to the sudden suicide of the hero; an altogether different end 
from Shakespeare’s. Otherwise Collin sheds no further light on Beethoven. 
Wagner, then, in that analysis of this Overture which is one of his finest and 
most attractive prose works, did well to ignore everything but Shakespeare and 
Beethoven. And however certain it is that all unauthorised attempts to name 
descriptive details in “ programme music” will rouse the healthy opposition 
of those who want to give or withhold names themselves, there is no disputing 
that, if ever one piece of music could correspond to one dramatic scene, Wagner 
was right in describing Beethoven’s Overture as a musical counterpart to the 
turning point in Shakespeare’s Coriolanus, the scene in the Volscian camp 
before the gates of Rome (Act v., sc. iii.). Here, after every political embassy 
has been dismissed with the annihilating contempt of the banished conqueror, 
whose image (as Wagner says) is presented to us with the first notes of the 
music, 





there come to him ambassadors against whom his pride struggles in vain, 
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Wagner rises to heights of original poetic power in his profoundly true 
description of the vicissitudes of agonised pleading, pathetic fear (see No. 3), and 
the fierce pride that breaks the hero, body and soul, before it yields. Wagner's 
analysis cannot be shortened without injury, and space fails tor it here; but the 
gist of it may here be indicated in Shakespeare’s own words. In the concert- 
room Beethoven will say the rest, and readers and listeners may perhaps then do 
the better justice to Shakespeare when they read Corzo/anus, or, at least, this 
scene of the fifth act, at home. Most of us will agree with Wagner, that music 
has comparatively little to do with politics, human as these may be in the hands 
of Shakespeare; and, in any case, it is a mistake to suppose that a single piece 
of music, especially so terse a movement as the Cortolanus Overture, could 
represent the various aspects of a whole play. Even in Beethoven’s own opera, 
Fidelio, he at first wrote an overture which referred exclusively to the stirring 
events of the last act; and when, in his final revision of the opera, he realised 
that the gigantic tone poem we know as the Overture “ Leonora No. 3” totally 
eclipsed the quiet opening scenes, he based the present Overture to Fidelio 
entirely upon the moods and suggestions of the first act. 

Here, then, is the beginning of Shakespeare’s analysis of Beethoven’s 
Coriolanus— 


ACT ¥., oCe OL 


Cor. Fresh embassies and suits 
Nor from the state, nor private friends, hereafter 
Will I lend ear to. [Shout within] Ha! what shout is this? 
Shall I be tempted to infringe my vow 
In the same time ’tis made? I will not 





(Enter VirGiLIa, VOLUMNIA, leading young Marcius, VALERIA, and Affendants.) 


My wife comes foremost ; then the honour’d mould 
Wherein this trunk was fram’d, and in her hand 
The grandchild to her blood. But out, affection ! 
All bond and privilege of nature break ! 

Let it be virtuous to be obstinate, 
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What is that curtsy worth ! or those doves’ eyes, 
Which can make gods forsworn! I melt, and am not 
Of stronger earth than others. My mother bows ; 
As if Olympus to a molehill should 

In supplication nod: and my young boy 

Hath an aspect of intercession, which 

Great nature cries, ‘‘ Deny not.” Let the Volsces 
Plough Rome, and harrow Italy: I’ll never 

Be such a gosling to obey instinct ; but stand, 

As if man were author to himself, 

And knew no other kin. 


And this is the end— 


O mother, mother! 
(Holding VoLuMNIA by the hands, silent.) 


What have you done? Behold the heavens do ope, 
The gods look down, and this unnatural scene 
They laugh at. O, my mother! O! 

You have won a happy victory to Rome: 

But for your son,—believe it, O, believe it, 

Most dangerously you have with him prevail’d, 

If not most mortal to him. 


II. VIOLIN CONCERTO, in D major (K6chel’s Catalogue No. 218) Mozart 


Allegro, 
Andante cantabile. 
Ronpo. Andante grazioso, a/ternating with Allegro ma non troppo. 


Solo Violin—Miss JELLY D’ARANYI. 


Of Mozart’s Violin Concertos the fourth and fifth show the style of his 
adolescence at its wittiest. The fifth, in A major (K6chel 219), has been 
played before at the Reid Concerts. The fourth is in higher animal spirits 
and therefore has less leisure for meditation than the A major; but it is 
not less witty, and, like the A major, it has its surprises in dramatic incident 
and form. 

As the orchestra is without trumpets the opening theme imitates those 
heraldic perquisites with great vigour— 
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The main theme of the second group is graceful, with the peculiar tang 
of Mozart’s style at the age of nineteen— 





There are as many other themes as there are musical sentences, so that this 
opening tutti contains at least four more that would deserve quotation. And 
the solo violin has as many more of its own. But the most interesting 
matter is the question of how it can deal with Exs. 1 and 2. To those who 
do not know this Concerto I will not divulge the secret of how the solo violin, 
like the sonnet in Milton’s hands, becomes a trumpet: but there is no harm 
in remarking that it delivers Ex. 2 in a deep bass voice. 

The slow movement is serious in manner, but not less inveterately witty 
in detail. Its main theme is grave— 
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Mr Fox-Strangways in an interesting analysis of certain criteria of melodic 
beauty crowned his argument with a gesture of humorous despair induced 
by a phrase in the coda of this movement where the violin (like the Duke 
of York with his 20,000 men) simply walks up a scale and then walks down 
again. But Mr Fox-Strangways knew all the time that this phenomenon 
was the surface of a harmonic process without which it would have no 
meaning. Still wittier is the way in which the movement ends with a phrase 
that had hitherto always appeared to be merely medial. 

The contredanse of Mozart’s time was a dance with abrupt alternations 
of tempo; and there were also minuets mt eingelegten Contredansen. From 
such origins arises a special kind of Rondo to be found in more than one 
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of Mozart’s violin concertos and also in his D major violin sonata, the rondo 
of which is twin brother to that of the present work. 

The main theme asks wistful questions in a slow tempo (Andante 
grazioso)— 





And the questions are answered quizzically in a quick movement (Allegro 
ma non troppo)— 





which leads to the dominant where a second group begins with the following 
theme— 
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The two tempi alternate in consequence of the rondo-form. But the second 









episode, beginning in B minor, leads to another change of tempo in the 
shape of a slow Gavotte in G major— 





When Ex. 5 returns it is worked out in a regular recapitulation with Exs. 6 
and 7, and the Concerto ends (like its middle movement) with a sudden 
dying away in mid-phrase. 
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ill. SYMPHONIC POEM No. 4, “Orpheus” - : ; Liset 


This unduly neglected little masterpiece attempts nothing more extensive 
than a broadly designed lyric slow movement, and has accordingly none of the 
weaknesses that were inevitable when Liszt was striking out as a pioneer in 
regions of Wagnerian vastness, with no stage drama to support his music. Two 
quotations may be useful ; its main theme— 





and the beginning of a sequence which gives rise to some of Liszt’s best 
Wagnerian modulations— 





The entry of the violoncello and cor anglais in E major develops a new theme 
which may speak for itself. The figure (a) is, when developed in the basses, 
clearly indicative of the wild creatures yielding to the spell of Orpheus’s music. 

For the rest, Liszt himself gives an account in an exuberant French 
pleasantly suggestive of the lusciousness of his best music. I translate as 
follows :— 


“One day we were conducting Gluck’s Orfeo. During the rehearsals 
we could not help abstracting our imagination from this great master’s 
conception of the subject, touching and sublime in its simplicity though it 
is, and directing our thoughts to the Orpheus whose name soars so 
majestically and harmoniously above the most poetic myths of Greece. 
Our thoughts recalled to us an Etruscan vase in the Louvre, representing 
the first poet-musician draped in a starry robe, his brow girt with the 
mysteriously royal fillet, the lips open from whence he breathed forth his 
divine words and songs, while with his beautiful, long slender fingers he 
made the strings of his lyre sound with power. We seemed to see around 
him, as if we were looking at life, the fierce forest beasts listening en- 
raptured; the brutal instincts of men conquered and lulled; the stones 
softened; hearts, perhaps harder than stone, bedewed by tears scanty but 
burning; the twittering birds and murmuring falls pausing in their 
melodies ; laughter and pleasure shrinking in awe before those tones which 
revealed to Mankind the beneficent power of the art, its glorious en- 
lightenment, its humanizing harmonies. 
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“Exhorted by the purest morality, instructed by the sublimest 
dogmas, enlightened by the brightest torches of science, warned by all the 
philosophy of the intellect, surrounded by the most refined civilisation, 
Mankind, to-day as yesterday and ever, still preserves in his breast the 
fierce, brutal, sensual instincts which it is the mission of art to soften and 
to enoble. To-day, as yesterday and ever, Orpheus, that is to say, Art, 
must spread his floods of melody, his harmonies that vibrate like a sweet 
invincible light, over the conflicting elements that tear and bleed in each 
man’s soul and in the vitals of society. To-day, as yesterday and ever, 
Orpheus mourns for Eurydice—Eurydice, the emblem of the Ideal en- 
gulfed by disaster and pain, whom he is allowed to rescue from the 
monsters of Erebus, to bring forth from depths of the Cimmerian dark- 
ness, but whom, alas! he cannot preserve alive on this earth. But at least 
may those barbarous times never return, when furious passions, like 
drunken and frenzied Menads, in revenge for the contempt which Art 
showed for their gross pleasures, slew it beneath their murderous staves 
and their stupid rage. 

“Tf we could completely embody our thought, we would wish to 
express the calmly humanising character of the songs which radiate from 
every work of art; their gentle power, their august kingdom, their tone 
that gives such noble pleasure to the soul, their movement sweet as the 
breath of Elysian winds, their slow rise like the smoke of incense, their 
upper ether, translucent as the sky and surrounding the world and the 
whole universe as with a transparent garment of inexpressible and 
mysterious harmony.” 


INTERVAL. 
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LY. CONCERTO ACCADEMICO, in D minor, for Violin and 
String Orchestras - - - - - Vaughan Williams 


Allegro pesante, 
Adagio. 


Presto. 
Solo Violin—Miss JELLY D’ARANYI. 


Why Accademico? This work is certainly written in no ancient style. 


‘ ) 


Perhaps it is ‘‘ academic ’’ in the sense that it is strictly consistent in its 
own rules; and perhaps the composer wishes to indicate that in his opinion 
these rules are by this time so well established that they ought to be taught 
in schools. If such an opinion is correct, I fear that the University of 
Edinburgh will long remain behind the times. It is one thing, and a thing 
both feasible and necessary, to bring students to understand and enjoy 
music that would be completely unintelligible to any composer of sixty 
years ago; it is quite another matter to set about devising exercises in its 
grammar to students who find the elements of the classical grammar difficult. 

If to be academic is to be of*crystalline clearness and symmetry, this 
work is as academic as Mozart or Bach or any classical master, whether he 
was, like Mozart, abreast of his time or, like Bach, ninety years behind it 
and ahead of any assignable future time. Another quality that may be put 
down to the credit of academic art is consistency of style. Everybody knows 
that Vaughan-Williams is intensely English, that he is an enthusiast and an 
expert collector of English folk-songs, and that he has learnt much from 
modern French music in general and from Ravel in particular. But though 
it May amuse a certain kind of expert to trace these origins in his music, it 
is quite unnecessary for, the intelligent enjoyment of it. He has made a 
style of his own out of whatever interests him, and no composer is less liable 
to fall into reminiscences of other music. 

So let us listen to this Concerto without further prejudice as to what is 
or is not academic (such as Consecutive Fifths, the Ottava Buttuta, the False 
Relation of the Tritone, and other progressions condemned as licentious by 
the Great Masters of the Golden Rockstro) and let us also not inquire further 
into such private affairs as the origins of the composer’s ideas. Whatever 
the origin, the results are true to them, for the results are original. This is 
no pun, but a statement of fact. The original artist is, as Swift pointed out 
in “‘ The Battle of the Books,’’ not the spider whose unpleasant and 
glutinous web is merely his own unpleasant inside turned outwards, but the 
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bee whose honey is skilfully wrought from its source in the flowers. 
The Concerto Accademico begins with a spirited ritornello theme— 





in which the solo violin plays with the orchestra, emerging in a high fifth 
here and there. Soon the solo makes its official entry with a new theme 
derived by diminution from the fourth bar (a) of the main theme— 





After a short cadenza Ex. 1 is resumed. With sudden change of key a new 
theme enters— 









Ex.3 
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and lends itself to decoration by the figure of Ex. 2. An incident in cross- 
rhythm adds a note of romantic mystery to the Bach-like imperturbable 
amble of the whole— 





Then the figures of Exs. 1 and 2 are developed sertatim and combined in 
new sequences, over which a new theme emerges as a counterpoint in one 
part after another— 





This development leads to a recapitulation of the previous themes in the 
tonic, followed by a coda in which Ex. 4 plays its part. 
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The slow movement is another Bach-like scheme in which a solo violon- 
cello joins with the solo violin. The main theme, in a Dorian G minor— 
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which eventually modulates widely in combination with Ex. 5, and finally 
settles in the original Dorian mode. 
The finale is a jig, of which the main theme borrows features from a 


theme in the opera Hugh the Drover— 





In a kind of Aeolian-Mixolydian dominant key a new-jig-theme forms the 


second element in a terse binary scheme— 
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The exposition is repeated from the beginning. 
The development section adds a new counterpoint— 
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which is afterwards used to weld the recapitulation to the coda, in which 
three themes are combined (Exs. 9, 11, 12); the Dorian mode giving place 
to D major, in which key the Concerto comes to the quietest and most 
poetically fantastic and convincing end imaginable. 


V. SYMPHONY, in F minor - - - - Julius Rontgen 
(Dedicated to the University of Edinburgh) 


Un poco sostenuto. 

Allegro molto ed agitato. 
Andante tranquillo: /eading to 
Allegro assai e passionato, 


At the end of March, 1930, the University of Edinburgh gave Julius 
Réntgen the degree of Doctor of Music honoris causa. On receiving from 
the University the intimation of this intention, Rontgen immediately sat 
down to his writing-desk and expressed his sentiments in the present Sym- 
phony. In due course he came to Edinburgh and played a couple of new 
Concertos of his own at the last Reid Concert of the season, received his 
honorary degree, and was entertained by the Principal at lunch in the hall 
of the Senatus. At the lunch, in the course of replying to the toast of his 
health, he produced (from beneath his chair) the score of this Symphony 
and presented it to the University. 

The Edinburgh Symphony is a typical example of Rontgen’s genius 
and temper. Its numerous themes look as if anybody could have thought 
of them—but, like Schumann’s, they are all viewed from an angle inacces- 
sible to ordinary people; and, without affectation or artificiality, they all 
have the ring of epigrams. The enemy may blaspheme when he sees them 
in writing; but their simplicity is as dangerous as that of a Chinese 
philosopher. They have something in common with the Dutch folk-tunes 
which have become so famous in RGntgen’s delightful settings; and your 
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Dutchman is never so thorough a bon-vivant as when he devotes himself to 
the things of the mind. Rontgen is not a Dutchman except by domicile; 
and his interest in folk-music is an interest in music and folk, not in 
archeology and propaganda. With his Schumannesque wit he unites a 
Glazounov-like facility in transforming and combining his themes; and like 
Glazounov he has the temper of Hans Sachs in his relations to younger 
musicians, who have always found in him a friend who knows nothing of the 
weaknesses of jealousy or sentimentality. 

The forms of the Edinburgh Symphony are remarkably terse, while 
at the same time their polyphonic development gives an impression of 
abundant leisure. The first movement begins by building a kind of round 
on the following tune— 





When this round has closed with a climax, a new pair of themes enter, in 
contrary motion and in a new time— 
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This leads to a well-developed fugue, in slightly quicker time, on the follow- 
ing subject, which gradually rises to a storm— 





The storm culminates in a Bruckner-like simultaneous combination of the 
theme with its inversion— 





after which the fugue suddenly dies away; and a brief summary of Ex. I 
and Ex. 2 brings the movement to a quiet and pathetic end. 
The second movement is a short and stormy scherzo without trio, Its 
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first part begins with a theme of which the Opening quaver figure becomes 
a refrain at the rhythmic joins of subsequent themes— 
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part— 





A coda in quicker tempo ends with a sudden gleam of sunshine through 
the storm. The quaver-figure (a), ‘‘ augmented ’’ to crotchets and slower 
notes, dies away romantically into a silence broken by an abrupt and loud 
unison cadence. 

Solemn chords modulate in two steps from the key of the scherzo to 
that of the slow movement— 





and a simple figure in the bass confirms the new key in a sententious 
manner explained by its importance in future developments— 
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A plaintive song is crooned by a high oboe over an accompaniment like the 
ticking of a clock— 
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It alternates with a broad cantabile, in soft full harmony, based on the 
sententious figure of Ex. 8— 








The figure of Ex. 10a, which arises in immediate connection, proves to be 
derived from Ex. 7, and becomes very important in the finale. The whole slow 
movement is formed by the alternation of these two contrasted themes, the 
recapitulations of which are compressed and brought into a key-sequence ending 
in the tonic (C sharp major) of the movement. 

The finale follows without pause; the figure of Ex. 8, in rapid triplets, 
rushing in four bars, thus— 





An impassioned version of Exs. 10 and 10a makes a second group in the dominant. 
Those who know the man and his work know that when Rontgen is passion- 
ate he is very unlike Coleridge. Lamb spoilt Coleridge’s most cogent 
expostulation by saying to the admiring auditor, ‘‘ You m-m-mustn’t mind 
C-C-Coleridge, it’s only his f-f-fun.’’ Such an indiscretion would leave 
Rontgen’s withers unwrung: his fun is as serious as Haydn’s, and his 
passion, unlike Dr Johnson’s, is not to be deflated even by royalty. As 
with Haydn, so with Rontgen, you may be quite sure that the storm will 
yield to a burst of sunshine, and that whatever pathos may inhere in that 
effect will be entirely free from any tendency of the music to talk about itself 
instead of being itself. Thus there is abundant poetry and no sentimentality 
in the crisis when, after the opening theme of the Symphony, Ex. 1, has 
appeared thunderously in the brass at the climax of the finale, the themes 
of the slow movement reappear in the richest and loveliest colours. (Exs. 9, 
8, 10, 10a, in that order.) Even so, there is nothing to encourage a feeble 
optimism, and the Symphony ends in terms of Exs. 11, 12, with a major 
third but a flat supertonic; or, if you prefer the language of the poet to the 
jargon of the musical grammarian, with head bloody but unbowed, and captain 
of its soul, 
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PROGRAMME 


I. MARCH, “ The Garb of Old Gaul ” - - - General Reid 
2. OVERTURE, “ Der Schauspieldirektor ” (The Theatre Manager) Mozart 
3. CONZERTSTiCK in F minor, for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. 79 Weber 
4. SERENADE in A major, for Small Orchestra, Op. 16 - - Brahms 
5. VARIATIONS for Orchestra - - - - Guy Warrack 
6. SYMPHONY in B flat major, Op. 38 - : . - Schumann 


* Miniature Scores obtainable. 


PeQeint oop veel ET, 


FOUNDER’S DAY CONCERT 


I. MARCH, “The Garb of Old Gaul” - - - General Reid 


II. OVERTURE, “ Der Schauspieldirektor ” (The Theatre-Manager), Mozart 


Der Schauspieldirektor is a one-act comedy, in which Herr Buff engages a 
troupe for his theatre. He hears several actors and actresses in comic and 
tragic scenes; then the Tragedy Queen sends for her husband, who is a tenor; 
the leading gentleman sends for his wife, a soprano; and, another prima donna 
being already there, a fine quarrel ensues as to who is first. This quarrel the 
tenor assuages, and, according to the librettist, harmony is restored. (But 
Mozart knows better.) 

Of course, the scheme is an excellent framework for inserting any number 
of good things from the two fat volumes of stray arias and ensemble pieces 
Mozart wrote at various times for concerts, for other people’s operas, and for 
singers who wanted something special at later performances of his own operas. 
And, as a concert-platform is quite a plausible scene for a voice-trial, I hope 
some day to produce a suitable adaptation and amplification of Mozart’s 
“Theatre-Manager ”’ in its entirety, and with a really wide and interesting 
selection of his wonderful stray arias, at some future concert of the Reid 
Orchestra. 

The Overture and four numbers that constitute the whole work as Mozart 
presented it date from two months before Le Nozze di Figaro, and are unsur- 
passed in all his works for richness and delicacy. The Overture is actually more 
polyphonic than that of The Magic Flute, and, though not cast in contrapuntal 
modes, not less polyphonic than the finale of the last symphony (which I refuse 
to call by its popular English nickname). But, like that finale, it enables me 
to economise in musical quotations by giving a single illustration that combines 
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both First and Second Subjects. I quote from the Recapitulation, where the 
complexity is at its height. 





III. CONZERTSTUCK IN F MINOR for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
Op. 79. - Weber 


Solo Pianoforte 4 Professor TOVEY. 
Conductor—Dr MARY GRIERSON, 


Larghetto, ma non troppo, leading to 
Allegro passionato, leading to 
Tempo di Marcia, leading to 

Presto assai. 


Weber’s Conzertstiick is the origin of the post-classical concerto form 
established by Mendelssohn and followed by Saint-Saéns, and by Max Bruch 
in his best-known violin concerto. No composer since 1850 would deny the full 
title of concerto to a work of this range. Like Spohr’s Gesangscene concerto, ° 
it exemplifies the essentially dramatic, not to say operatic character that under- 
lies, historically and zsthetically, the concerto as an art-form. But Weber is 
an inveterate illustrator, whose sense of form becomes liveliest when he has a 
programme to direct it, as his overtures. And we know, from the testimony 
of Weber’s pupil, Julius Benedict, what the programme of the Conzertstiick is. 
It was told to Benedict on the morning of the first performance of Der 
Freischitz, when Weber played to him this newly finished concerto. “ The 
Chatelaine sits all alone on her balcony gazing far away into the distance.’”— 

E a i] 





“ Her knight has gone to the Holy Land. Years have passed by : battles have 
been fought. Is he still alive? Will she ever see him again? 
Her excited imagination— 
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calls up a vision of her husband lying wounded and forsaken on the battlefield. 
Can she not fly to him and die by his side? 
She falls back unconscious. But hark! 





What notes are those in the distance? Over there in the forest something 
flashes in the moonlight—nearer and nearer. Knights and squires with the 
cross of the Crusaders, banners waving, acclamations of the people; and there, 
~ —it is he!” 

Octave glissando from deep bass G to top C of pianoforte. 
‘* She sinks into his arms ”—[con molto fuoco e con leggierezza|— 





“Love is triumphant. Happiness without end. The very woods and waves 
sing the song of love; a thousand voices proclaim his victory.”— 





Hollywood needs Weber to teach it its business. We cannot do these 
things nowadays; the Conzer/stick puts all later and more ambitious efforts to 
shame. Once upon a time it was thought to be great music. When that de- 
lusion was dispelled we proceeded to mistake it for bad music. This was a 
worse, because a snobbish delusion. Weber, in all his innocence, has far more 
kinship with Beethoven than with his fellow-pupil Meyerbeer; and the nearest 
classical parallel to the mood as well as the “ programme ’”’ of his finale is the 
finale of Beethoven’s Lebewohl Sonata. The art of “ registering ” emotions is 
no mean accomplishment, whether it be achieved at Hollywood in 1931 or 
Dresden in 1821. And in that art Weber never fumbles. He may move 
awkwardly from one situation to the next; the stage carpenter may even appear 
in shirt-sleeves during the transformation-scenes; but the emotions are unmis- 
takable and commanding of respect. One exception must be admitted, though 
it is not evident in the Congertstiick. Weber died young, and his style had not 
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yet become always equal to expressing joy; in moments of jubilation his 
characters sometimes seem to borrow their rhythms from the poultry yard. 
But the finale of the Conzertstiick does not deserve any such charge. We must 
go to Beethoven for any deeper glow of joy; and Weber does not here expose 
himself to any damaging comparison, for he attempts no form on a scale that 
he cannot perfectly master. The four movements are astonishingly successful 
in covering the exact ground of their own ideas at such length as leaves each 
ready to lead to the next. The way in which the end, or rather the debouching 
of the Larghetto anticipates the theme of the Allegro (Ex. 2) is as ingenious 
as any device of Liszt. A few weeping notes of a solitary bassoon indicate the 
Chatelaine’s return to consciousness before the march is heard. These notes 
are a locus classicus for the perfect dramatic use of a special quality of tone. 
The march itself has a sentimental touch in all its phrases (see the cadence into 
the second bar) that exactly fits the romantic situation. A real march would 
never do: we want a tapestry march for our tapestry chatelaine. On the modern 
pianoforte octave glissandos, especially when upward, are rasping to the finger- 
nails. But they make admirable screams. As to the finale, I frankly confess 
that it thrills me. Weber’s range of harmony is hardly wider than Gluck’s; and 
when he gets beyond tonic and dominant his changes are really as grand in 
effect as in intention. As for the pianoforte writing, it conclusively proves 
Weber to have deserved his reputation as one of the greatest players ever known 
on any instrument. Every detail of it must have been discovered during ex- 
temporisation at full speed: there is no other means of guessing that such 
passages lie well for the hand at all. And yet there are people who try to 
modernise Weber’s pianoforte style! We might as well psychoanalyse his 
chatelaine. 


{V. SERENADE IN A MAJOR for Small Orchestra. Op. 16. - Brahms 


Allegro moderato. 
ScHERZO. Vivace. 
Adagio non troppo. 
Quasi Menuetto. 
Ronpo. Allegro. 


Brahms wrote his first Serenade in 1858, and his second, the present work, 
in 1859. The instrumental Serenade of Mozart and Haydn is, at its largest, 
a symphony in cheerful style with a large number of movements, and sometimes 
including a kind of intercalary concerto which counts as a separate work. Thus 
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Mozart’s Haffner Serenade has, besides a second minuet among its five sym- 
phonic movements, three large movements in concerto style with a solo violin; 
and his next largest serenade (“ with the post-horn”’) has a concertante of two 
movements for a group of solo wind instruments. Not all serenades are so 
large; many contain no highly developed movements. A Divertimento is sup- 
posed to be a serenade for a few solo instruments not constituting an orchestra ; 
but the distinction is not clearly maintained. Mozart gives the name of Serenade 
to his three largest works for wind instruments alone, though one of them 
is in perfectly regular form and was simply called a Quintet when he arranged 
it as a string-quintet. There is no accepted name for a piece for thirteen 
instruments; and perhaps Mozart had not heard of the word “octet” as a 
current term, so this may account for his calling his C minor octet a serenade. 

Brahms’s first Serenade, in D major, Op. 11, was first written as a nonet, 
and accordingly called a Divertmento. But it was immediately recast for 
“ grosses Orchester.” The term “ full orchestra” implies the use of trumpets 
and drums; trombones are not necessary for the title; but without trumpets and 
drums the orchestra ranks as “ small.’”’ The D major Serenade contains much 
that is quintessentially Brahms, and also much that is ostentatiously reminiscent 
ef early Beethoven—the Beethoven of the Septet. Every age has its own central 
criterion of art; and each later age sees how its predecessor’s criterion was 
misleading. In the eighteenth century our central criterion was correctness. 
We are emerging from an age in which the central criterion is originality, a 
much less fruitful concept. Correctness may be wrongly defined and wrongly 
valued, but it will always refer to ascertainable things, and the mistakes in its 
use will be so many witnesses for cross-examination as to the truth. Originality 
is a concept which everybody can apply without control, while nobody can 
judge of it unless he knows every possible antecedent of the work he is criticis- 
ing. In two or three centuries it becomes completely unrecognisable: there is 
not an expert living who can tell Handel from Bononcini by ear; and the con- 
temporary poet was quite right in summing up the Handel-Bononcini controversy 
in the lines :— 


“Strange that such difference there should be 
*Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee.”’ 


Permanent values depend on more ascertainable things than the question 
who told the truth first. The artist’s conviction of the truth is not to be weakened 
by such a question; the poet can call the sky blue, or even rhyme “ dove”’ with 
“love,” if these details are the right things in the right place. The quality of 
the style line by line, and the power to organise the work as a whole, these 
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things will remain though “ tea”? cease to rhyme to “ obey,” and though the 
embargo be removed that forbids the poet of to-day to apply the epithet 
‘blooming ” to his mistress’s cheek. Meanwhile it is extremely doubtful 
whether any valuable criticism, or any artistic principle whatever, has been 
pronounced by people who take originality for their criterion. They do not even 
make significant mistakes: they do not touch permanent values at any point; 
and their judgments will be merely unintelligible a generation hence. But this 
useless criterion still dominates us to such an extent that a performance of 
Brahms’s first Serenade is a risky undertaking for a conductor who cares for the 
fashion of to-day. I shall produce this delightful work at the first opportunity, 
hoping that its humour may operate as what we are told the Chinese call a 
“remover of gravity.’”’ Meanwhile there is no danger in producing the second 
Serenade. It ranks high among Brahms’s works for mellowness of style and 
for the number of peculiar features in whole and in detail. It was coldly re- 
ceived in Germany, but had extraordinary success at its first performances in 
England, which took place before Brahms’s Symphonies had come into exist- 
ence. Since then it has dropped out of the ordinary concert repertoire, being 
quite as difficult as the symphonies, and very quiet and intimate in style. 

The ‘small orchestra’”’ has a full complement of wood-wind and two 
horns, but no violins. At the beginning of the 19th century Méhul wrote a very 
beautiful opera, Uthal, on an Ossianic subject; and, in order to obtain an atmos- 
phere of Northern mystery and fog, used no violins. Musical historians usually 
tell us that the result was monotonous, and that Grétry cried “ Five francs for 
an E string!” But they omit to mention that the opera was only in one act. 
It is, in fact, not much longer than Brahms’s second Serenade. It is unlikely 
that Brahms, at the age of 26, had read Uthal. If the sound of violas as 
orchestral leaders came to him from any source but his own imagination, he 
may have heard it in the second act of Zannhaduser, where the violas dominate 
the orchestra during the ascetic praises of love which exasperate Tannhiuser into 
revealing his mortal sin. But Brahms’s intention in this Serenade differs from 
that of all previous examples of the-absence of violins. As in Uthal, the tone 
of the violas is dark and veiled, and has its own value accordingly ; but its main 
purpose is to throw the wind into high relief. Thus the Serenade is a work 
mainly for wind instruments, which are treated with the utmost fullness and 

ariety of tone while they are at the same time relieved from the burden of 
applying their own background. Brahms took great pains over this work and 
set great store by opportunities for an adequate performance. Composed in 
1859 it was twice revised, first in 1860, to what extent I do not know, and again 
in 1875. The revision of 1875 concerns only a few details of scoring. 
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The first movement, in normal sonata form, begins with a pair of contrasted 
themes, of which the first— 





which emphasizes the dominant chord with minor colouring. A counterstate- 
ment shifts Ex. 1 into the subdominant and brings Ex. 2 on to the dominant of 
the dominant key, which key it establishes fully, leading to a second group 
containing two new themes. The first of these, swaying indolently over a dance- 
rhythm— 











is one of those long paragraphs in which Brahms, from his very first works 
onwards, showed an inventiveness and mastery that amounted to new resources 
in musical architecture. The second is a quiet cadence-theme, still accompanied 
by the same dance-rhythm.— 
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The Development, starting with the eight bars of Ex. 1, as if to repeat the 
Exposition, works Ex. 2 into an imbroglio which modulates widely and comes 
to a climax in F. This dies down into a sudden drop into D flat, where Ex. 1 
is resumed and combined in new ways with Ex. 2. The first two notes (a) of 
Ex. 1 become accelerated into an oscillation, first in crotchets, then in triplets, 
which settles down as a steady accompaniment. Again we have covered a wide 
range of key from which an oboe brings us back with a long-drawn strain which 
lands us on a tonic pedal. This pedal is on our home tonic—though we may 
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not at first be sure of the fact. But it is a great moment when we first reach 
it as the beginning of a dialogue— 





that lasts for no less than 26 bars, and then by drifting into the Recapitulation, 
reveals to us that we have been at home all this time. 

The Recapitulation is quite regular. The Coda begins with Ex. 1 in F 
major on the strings with a beautiful new counterpoint on the oboe. In the 
course of a very expressive dialogue the bass drifts downwards. The climax 
of emotion brings us back to the home tonic, and the bass thence descends in 
terms of Ex. 3, while figure (a) makes slow cadences in dialogue until the move- 
ment dies away. 

A tiny little Scherzo displays great energy with cross-rhythmed epigrams 
in the key of C. 





The slow movement, though not long, is one of the most elaborate things 
Brahms ever wrote. Its main section moves on a ground bass— 





which, like those in some of Bach’s slow movements, from time to time changes 
its key. After eight rotations have brought us to a full close in C major an 
episode begins with dramatic modulations.— 
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These modulations lead to the extremely remote key of A flat, on the dominant 
of which a horn bursts out surprisingly with a passionately triumphant 
urgency.— 
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Two new themes follow in tonic positions. The first— 





The second I do not quote. It is given out by the clarinet, and answered by 
the basses, and its close finishes the central episode. 

The ground-bass reappears in C minor as a fugue-subject, answered in 
syncopated inversion and developed closely in modulating sequences. After a 
climax the first of its original counterpoints (unquoted) appears in the horn and 
is carried up through three steps of modulating sequence which bring us to the 
home tonic, where the original counterpoint is delivered in the manner of a 
return to the opening. At first, however, the ground-bass is “ diminished ” to 
a quaver figure of accompaniment in the violas. But it soon resumes its original 
shape and the movement is rounded off by the recurrence, in the home tonic 
with sub-dominant colour, of the counterpoint which had led to the close in C 
before the episode. : 

The Quasi Menuetto, in D major, brings the mellow mood of the whole 
serenade to its acme. 

The initial figure (a), of the main theme— 
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set at a different harmonic angle, underlies the whole of the mysterious and 
plaintive trio.— 





Tn the final Rondo the mood changes to one of child-like high spirits. It is the 
child-like quality that keeps the rollicking details in touch with the thoughtful- 
ness of the rest. The triplet figure (d) of the main theme— 





is pure merry-go-round ;—but it is the merry-go-round as enjoyed by the child, 
not as exposed by the realist. A transition-theme in imitative dialogue— 





leads to the main theme of the first episode, which is more reflective in its 


Mendelssohnian way. (Brahms saw no reason to suppose that Mendelssohn’s 
idioms were inherently bad.).— 
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It is elusive in its rhythm, sometimes, as here at the outset, dating its period 
before its first note, and sometimes making its first note an anacrusis to the 
rest, so that the first clause is three bars instead of four. (A still more complex 
rhythmic quibble characterizes the first episode of the finale of the D major 
Serenade, in a theme which has often been accused of being quite unoriginal.) 
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A feature of the second episode is the augmentation of the rollicking main 
theme into a quiet ruminating passage in D major. 

A piccolo is added to the orchestra of this finale, and is used with a reck- 
lessness about which Brahms does not seem to have felt squeamish since he 
left it in evidence after two careful revisions at intervals of fifteen years. Pre- 
sumably his standard of performance was high, and piccolos were not supposed 
to squeal without restraint, even if their parts were marked like those of less 
democratic instruments. 


INTERVAL. 
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V. VARIATIONS for Orchestra, - - - Guy Warrack 


Guy Warrack, born in Edinburgh on February 8, 1900, has studied 
composition under the Oxonian guidance of Sir Hugh Allen and Dr Ernest 
Walker, and later, after considerable experience as a conductor during a tour 
in Germany, under Vaughan-Williams and Holst, winning the Foli Prize 
for composition and the Tagore Medal awarded to the best student of the year. 
Since 1925 he has been on the staff of the Royal College of Music, and has 
already to his credit a voluminous record of activities in the enterprises of 
music-making. 

The ninth and tenth performances of these variations will be in the 
memory of all who attended the concerts of the Scottish Orchestra in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh last winter. There is every reason why this piece should be 
popular with listeners and players alike. To the naive listener the work is 
manifestly full of melody; to the musician it is full of counterpoint which is 
less manifest only because it is so smooth and natural as never to obtrude, 
and to the players it is full of things that come normally to them_and display 
their instruments to the best advantage. 

Mr Warrack need never trouble to borrow folk-songs; he can make them. 
His theme, which is delivered by an unaccompanied oboe, is a perfect example 
of the fifth pentatonic mode, and its admirable rhythms achieve freedom without 
affectation.— 





The variations are all clearly based on this melody, and can, for the most part, 
be easily traced to the figures here indicated by letters. But the listener need 
make no effort so to trace them; the sense and sequence will make its effect 
quite directly. 
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Variation 1, for strings partially doubled by a flute, a horn, and a bassoon, 
harmonises the theme modally just as it stands. 

Variation 2 turns the theme into a proud march with a “ Scotch snap”’ in 
its rhythm. 

Variation 3 harmonises the theme quietly in E major in slow rhythm, 
nearly, but not quite, as irregular as the theme. This variation is scored for 
strings alone. 

Variation 4 is a lively dance, for the whole orchestra without heavy brass, 
in A minor, treating the theme in canon in regular 2/2 time.— 





Clause C is treated in a broader rhythm by the bass leading the canon. 
Variation 5 is a slow and soft lyric cantabile in F major, begin with Clause 
C. Clause A follows, set at a new angle. 
Variation 6 (Allegro scherzando) is a gigue in D minor. The orchestra 
becomes more boisterous, and trombones appear. 

‘Variation 7 follows in the highly contrasted key of F sharp major. A 
clarinet rhapsodizes in quiet ecstasy upon the first two clauses. The strings take 
up clause C as a sustained melody which modulates widely in the course of 
completing the theme. It then leads to an enhanced da capo of the clarinet 
rhapsody, now shared by a flute, and quietly concluded by an oboe. 

Variation 8 is a waltz in B minor. The following happy combinations of 
figures demand attention.— 7 
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The cross-rhythm produced by the augmentation of clause C in Ex. 4 is 
particularly happy. The drums end the variation softly con grazta. 

Variation 9 gives the whole theme in its original form, delivered by a solo 
violin and harmonized chromatically by muted strings, the prevalent key being 
G major. 

Variation 10 expands into a finale in broad common time. The first clauses 
are ornamented as follows :— 





The theme, from Clause A onward, appears at yet another tonal angle in the 
following cantabile.— 





The alternations of these materials (Exs. 5, 6, 7) are easily followed as the 
finale marches to its triumphant end. The last bars are a solemn augmentation 
of the first figure of Ex. 5. 
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VI. SYMPHONY in B flat major, Op. 38 - - - Schumann 


Andante un poco maestoso, /sading to 
Allegro molto vivace. 

Larghetto : /eading to 

SCHERZO: Molto vivace. 

Allegro animato e grazioso. 


Schumann’s first symphony is intended by him to express the emotions of 
spring-time, and does in fact express those of the spring-tide of the happiest 
years of his life, his year of song, 1840, in which he triumphed over all the 
obstacles which old Wieck opposed to his marriage to his Clara, and in which he 
poured out the first and greatest two volumes of the four which contain his 
songs ; and 1841 in which, while his powers were as yet undiminished by illness, 
he devoted his attention to the larger forms of music. His adventures in these 
forms were to him a source of happiness akin to his marriage: and for at least 
five years the works that resulted were beautiful enough to justify his turning 
aside from the lyric forms in which his mastery was indisputable. But there are 
some things which you cannot have both ways. Schumann is a master of 
epigram. His ideas normally take the shape of gnomic sayings; and no writer 
is fuller of memorable “ Ejinfalle”; of “good things” such as, according to 
Mr Puff, form the sole razson d’étre of a plot. It has been observed by more than 
one eminent critic that the creators of such “Einfalle” seldom show high construct- 
ive genius on a larger scale. But what else can we expect? Large forms imply 
the expansion of initial ideas by development ; and development is the very thing 
that an epigram will not bear. At the same time, it is a harsh judgment that 
forbids the epigrammatic artist to pile up his ideas into large edifices: his mind 
may be full of things that cannot be expressed except in works on a large scale. 
And if the artist cannot give such works an organic structure, why should he be 
forbidden to create artificial forms which enshrine his ideas as the coral-reef 
houses its millions of polypi? At all events, Schumann has abundantly proved 
that it is better for a symphony to be like a nobly rough mosaic with crude 
schematic forms than like a bad sleek oil-painting. Indecently soon after 
Schumann’s death, Nicholas Rubinstein, the brother of the great Anton, wrote 
a famous article in which Schumann’s first symphony was thoroughly analysed 
with the systematic purpose of proving that Schumann could not compose at all. 
Every point that Nicholas Rubinstein made is true; Schumann cannot develop 
an idea, he can only make sequences on it. He cannot even state an idea that 
is capable of development ; the main theme of his finale (Ex. 13) shows that he 
does not know the difference between a symphonic theme and a lyric arabesque. 
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The sequences are such as every competent teacher promptly weeds out of his 
pupils’ first exercises. And so on, and so on. 

Nicholas Rubinstein died; and Tschaikowsky dedicated to his memory an 
enormous trio in which every one of these faults is enormously magnified and 
there is no epigrammatic vein at all. 

It is quite true that Schumann’s treatment of large forms is no model for 
students. It presupposes a style like Macaulay’s, in which “it is impossible to 
tell the truth.” Macaulay thought his own style a very bad model for students. 
But a style in which it is impossible to tell the truth may be a great advance on 
a style in which it is impossible to express an opinion; and in any case the 
composer is not speaking on oath, as even the most partisan historian must be, 

Schumann’s antithetic sententiousness is so honestly exhibited as the rules 
of his game that no reasonable person ought ever to have misunderstood it. His 
orchestration is another matter; tragedy was latent in it from the outset, and 
became manifest in his pitiful failure as a conductor. The first two symphonies 
had the advantage of being conducted by Mendelssohn who showed his unselfish 
care and consummate mastery by making a success of each performance, and his 
profound and instinctive respect for another artist’s personality by not interfering 
with what must have seemed to him the incredible clumsiness of Schumann’s 
scoring. Mendelssohn early learned the unwisdom (if he ever need to learn it) 
of trying to change a grown man’s habits. Perhaps he helped Schumann with 
more detailed advice than we know of; for the scoring of the first symphony is 
not nearly as opaque as that of later works, and perhaps it profited by as much 
of Mendelssohn’s advice as Schumann could digest in one work. The few out- 
standing defects in the published score are ridiculously easy to correct, and it is 
a mistaken piety to leave them uncorrected. One thing must be made clear; 
whatever need Mendelssohn or later conductors may have found for correction, 
there is no room for really different orchestral ideas. When a redistribution of 
the mass of wood-wind is advisable in order to bring the main theme out we need 
not worry about the changes in tone-colour that may result. Unlike Beethoven, 
Schumann has not in such case clearly imagined a definite tone-colour that would 
be spoilt by any change. When obstacles to clearness have been removed, the 
resulting purity of tone is indeed rather new to listeners who have hitherto tried 
to hear Schumann’s orchestra in its native fog; but the revelation is nevertheless 
that of Schumann’s real intention. What is wholly inadmissible is the introduc- 
tion of new “beauties,” which have even been known, within the memory of 
Edinburgh concert-goers (if my information is correct), to include a forte end to 
the scherzo. 

The need for some revision in modern performances of Schumann’s works 
is forcibly shown by an incident in the history of the Meiningen orchestra. 
When that wonderful band, with its wonderful conductor, Steinbach, visited 
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London in 1902, the English committee begged for a Schumann symphony. In 
those days it was supposed that Brahms could not orchestrate much, if at all, 
better than Schumann; and Steinbach was, next to Joachim, the most authori- 
tative interpreter of Brahms. Steinbach’s reply to the Committee was 
“Schumann we cannot and will not play.” Under further pressure he consented 
to play the Overture to Manfred. 

It may safely be said that no orchestra ever earned its reputation by its 
interpretation of Schumann. It is possible, with a minimum of re-touching, to 
make a Schumann symphony sound normally clear and euphonious. But it is 
difficult; and the difficulty is not evident. As for a brilliant performance, that 
would be an outrage on Schumann’s holiest intimacy. To perform Schumann 
faithfully and with a modest helpfulness in certain technical matters is a task in 
which every thoughtful musician will rejoice. The inner content of this music 
is a perpetual spring-time of young enthusiasm ; the externals are robed in an 
old dressing-gown and carpet slippers amid thick clouds of tobaccosmoke. But 
in this atmosphere humbug can no more survive than in the presence of Bach or 
of Beethoven. Schumann’s dreams do not come from opium. His mind at its 
full vigour has more kinship with Browning’s than with any other artist, whether 
in music or verse; and even when his health gave way the failure of his mind 
appeared in his music merely as loss of power and coherence, not as any change 
of direction from its original impulse. 

The opening of the first symphony was intended to sound like a summons 
from heaven, evoking the vital forces of spring-time— 
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It originally began a third lower, like the theme of the following Allegro, and 
was given to the horns. But the valve horn was not yet in use, and on the old 
natural instruments the notes G A in the key chosen by Schumann, were 
“stopped” notes tolerable only in a soft passage, and comically shocking ina 
forte. As far as this symphony is concerned, the accident was lucky, for the 
opening is much finer with trumpets and a third higher as it now stands, But 
for a man so easily discouraged as Schumann nothing can have been more 
unlucky than that he should receive a shock at the very beginning of the first 
rehearsal of his first finished orchestral work. And it is not as if the misfortune 
concerned a general principle of orchestration: within a year or two a pair of 
ventil horns was to be found in every orchestra, besides a pair of natural ones. 
I am inclined to ascribe much of the deterioration of Schumann’s scoring to 
precisely this accident. He soon followed his first symphony by the powerful 
work in D minor which was kept back for revision and eventually published as 
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his fourth symphony after a re-scoring which is hardly in any single point better 
than a heavy process of overpainting in order to avoid risks from the composer’s 
own incapacity to conduct. It is a pious duty to use the original score of the 
D minor symphony as a model for reducing all Schumann’s later orchestration 
to its essentials. The first symphony does not need much work of this kind ; 
the ossification of its tissues has not gone far. 

The introduction continues with a suggestion of the first stirrings of sap in 
the trees and awakenings of woodland life, and at last the Spring enters in full 
vigour— 
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A quieter second group begins with an admirably contrasted theme in a 
subtle blend of keys— 





and ends with a vigorous cadential epigram difficult to bring out as Schumann 
scores it— 





The development picks up its sequences in Schumann’s way, which somewhat 
resembles the way of Schubert and of all young composers who have not been 
trained under the eye of Nicholas Rubinstein; but most especially by those who 
have. It combines the initial figure of the main theme with a fine episodic 
counterpoint— 
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When Shakespeare called springtime “the only pretty ring-time,” he 
obviously referred to Schumann’s happy use of the bye: in the lighter 
passages of this development. 

The Recapitulation arrives at the top of a grand climax in which the 
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opening. phrases of the introduction blaze forth in the full orchestra, to be 
followed by the continuation of the A//egro theme instead of by the theme 
itself (Ex. 2), which, admirable in its original place, would have been prosaic 
here. (This is the kind of lesson the school of Rubinstein never learnt.) 

The Coda introduces, with the happiest effect, an entirely new spring song— 





whose rhythm ousts the otherwise ubiquitous Walrus-and-Carpenter metre of 
the movement. Then that metre is resumed in quicker tempo, until at last the 
original trumpet-call to Spring concludes the design. 

The slow movement, unlike the short intermezzi that occupy its place in 
Schumann’s later symphonies, is a spacious lyric with sustained development. 
Its orchestration is rich and so successful as to indicate that Schumann had a 
decided talent in that category though he afterwards stifled it. The main theme 
is a broad cantabile 





which alternates with a modulating theme introduced by the auxiliary inner 
figure (a) of Ex. 7. 





The whole is scored for small orchestra, until in the coda the trombones enter 
softly with a very solemn modulating sequence which, at first seeming to arise 
from Ex. 7, proves to be an anticipation of the theme of the Scherzo, which 
follows without break. 

The Scherzo is in D minor, a key which it enters by the subdominant, thus 





The first trio is a highly imaginative and picturesque design in D major, in 
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chords distributed between wind and strings in a constant rhythmic figure 
(amphibrachic, if you prefer nice long Greek words to simple musical impressions). 





The first return of the Scherzo is represented only by its first strain, which is 
immediately followed by a second trio in B flat. 
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The style of this is, of course, epigrammatic ; but the theme is rather—shall we 
say —too normal for an epigram: and that, perhaps, is why Weingartner regards 
this second trio as “an awful example.” I cannot help suspecting that his point 
of view is slightly Rubinsteinian. The mood of the second trio seems to me to 
show a bustling energy which sets off the following full da capo very well, while 
the sequences do not last long enough to make the substance felt as too dry. 
Certainly it is not a good model for students; but, to adopt Dr Johnson’s criti- 
cism in its two forms, the colloquial and the lexicographal, it has wit enough to 
keep it sweet, while a student’s imitation would doubtless not have sufficient 
vitality to preserve it from putrefaction. The Coda, with its mysterious fleeting 
vision of the first trio, is really wonderful. 
The Finale begins with a scale in a striking rhythm— 





A transition-theme alternates the Canzonetta of Mendelssohn’s Quartet, 
Op. 11, or the theme of the finale of Kreisleriana, with Ex. 12— 
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_A second group turns the rhythm of Ex. 12 to girlish purposes— 





and a single tonic-and-dominant cadence-theme brings the exposition to a 
normal close, the whole being repeated from Ex. 13. 
The development is a very different matter. Beginning dramatically— 





it first deals gently with Ex. 15, but then, at the summons of trombones, takes 
that rhythm back to the original scale-figure (Ex. 12), which it builds up into an 
enormous and impressive sequence on the following lines— 





The sequence rises to an ominous forte, but never to a fortissimo; and the 
climax is actually a decrescendo. The home dominant being at last reached, the 
Recapitulation is ushered in by the most dangerous of all unorthodoxies—some- 
thing thoroughly old-fashioned :—namely, an unbarred cadenza for the flute. 
As Wagner’s Hans Sachs says, “ in spring-time it must be so.” 

The full energy of the Finale appears in its coda, which grandly works up 
the thread of the development to a triumphant end. 
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PROGRAMME 


I. OVERTURE to “ Der Fliegende Hollander” = - - - Wagner 


2. THE PRISON, Symphony for Soprano and Bass-Baritone Soli, 


Chorus, and Orchestra - - - - Ethel Smyth 


3. OVERTURE for the Consecration of the House, Op. 124 - Beethoven 


4. CANTATA for the First Sunday after Easter (Sonntag Quasi- 


modozeniti), “ Hold in affection Jesus Christ” - - See 
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I. OVERTURE to “ Der Fliegende Hollander” - . - Wagner 


Der Fliegende Hollander is in many ways the most astonishing of Wagner’s 
earlier operas. We are apt to forget that his Rzezz? had been an enormous 
success. Rzenz¢ was an opera on Spontini’s lines, massive, spectacular, and 
musically of a coarser fibre than Spontini’s. It brought its composer into such 
prominenee that his next work was awaited with wide-spread curiosity. Would 
he follow up his great success with a greater, or would he only show signs of 
repeating himself? The event was utterly without precedent: Wagner followed 
Rienzt with a work that nobody could even pretend to understand. Encourage- 
ment came to Wagner from the last quarter that could be expected. Spohr, to 
whom Beethoven’s style was a book sealed with the seven seals of Spohr’s own 
classical prejudices, found matter more to his liking in this new world of which 
he did not know the manners and customs. He produced both Der Firegende 
Hollander and Tannhdauser with the utmost care at Cassel: and his chief criticism 
was that Wagner wrote too few rounded periods. In other words, Spohr saw 
from the reverse side what is the main defect of Wagner’s early style. The style 
has broken away from the classical note of movement without yet establishing 
a movement of its own. We take Wagner’s mature style as its criterion, and we 
find that his early style relapses into classical cadences just when it has begun 
to move on the great Wagnerian scale. To Spohr these lapses, when not accom- 
panied by worse lapses of taste, were the main evidences of Wagner’s musical 
talent. The lapses of taste were not worse than those of Meyerbeer, if as bad. 
In Zannhduser Spohr found a decided improvement in technical matters. This 
is rather hard for us to discern nowadays ; and Wagner’s musical taste certainly 
did not improve between the Hollander and even Lohengrin. The occasional 
vulgarities in the Hol/ander happen, in the first place, to be associated with a 
vulgar person, Daland, the mercenary-minded father of the romantic Senta, and, 
in the second place, to be unpretentious ; whereas the worst things in Zannhauser 
and Lohengrin are supposed to be noble and grand. In order to appreciate the 
extraordinary maturity of the Ho//dnder it is necessary to hear it as Wagner 
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first intended it, as a one-act opera with the music continuing without break 
during the changes of scene. No butcher’s job has ever been more clumsily 
done than the process by which this opera has been chopped into three acts. 
Waener himself is responsible for the butchery, and it is grim evidence of the 
iron that had entered his soul before his Wahn found its Trzeden in Bayreuth. 

The story of the Phantom Ship is worthy of Wagner’s unsurpassable powers 
of pathos and romantic beauty ; and his dramatic treatment of it is in advance 
of his purely musical powers. This is not evident in the overture, which is a far 
riper piece of music than that to Zaunhduser. There is nothing clumsy in the 
form, which is free and magnificently fluent. To the listener who is not encum- 
bered by a distracting modicum of technical knowledge, Wagner’s design will 
probably display itself straightforwardly. Listeners who wish to call the features 
of the design by their right names will be the better for the information that the 
vast opening statement comprising the following two quotations is an intro- 
duction, and that the main body of the overture begins, at the resumption of the 
original tempo, with Ex. 4. The Phantom Ship appears in Ex. 1, riding through 
the storm. 





The Captain of the Phantom Ship has brought upon himself the curse that he 
cannot die nor rest from his wanderings until he finds a maid who will be true 
to him. Senta, the daughter of Daland, a Norwegian skipper, has brooded over 
the story of this “Flying Dutchman” until she can think of nothing else and 
cannot feel that her faithful lover Erik has any claim on her. She is always 
singing the ballad that tells the weird story that enthralls her ; and especially 
she loves to dwell on the phrase that tells of his one hope of salvation. 





associates itself, in quicker tempi, with the cries of sailors at their work in stormy 
weather, 
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The main body of the overture begins with a theme suggestive of waves. 
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Clearly heard at the outset, it is afterwards seen by the reader of the score more 
often than it is heard in performance; for the powerful blasts of wind and brass 
are often too strong for it. The overture now proceeds like a very broad sonata 
exposition and introduces a light and lively second group in F with the following 
Wagnerian sea-shanty. 





After this; however, the form becomes unorthodox. I believe it to have had a 
great influence on Schumann in the first movement of his Fourth Symphony. 
The whole set of themes, from Ex. 1 onwards, with others unquoted, proceeds to 
develop in broad sequences whieh are piled up with magnificent energy reaching 
a climax in the home tonic major, in which we have no recapitulation but a 
triumphant apotheosis of Ex. 3. In the opera it is only at the last moment, 
when the Dutchman has already departed in despair, that Senta flings herself 
over the cliff into the sea and brings him deliverance: but here in the overture 
we are shown her own long-determined resolution and the force with which she 
urges herself beyond all mortal scruples. To my mind the most touching thing 
in all Wagner’s earlier works is the sudden calm cadence when a light shines 
through the storm and reveals Senta and her phantom lover united on the deck 
of the Phantom Ship. 
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THE PRISON.+  - : . ETHEL SMYTH 


Symphony for Soprano and Bass-Baritone Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra. 


Text by H. B. BREWSTER. 


Personages—The Prisoner, his Soul, and Voices. 


SPECIAL CHOIR. 


SOLOISTS = > ELSIE SUDDABY. 
STUART ROBERTSON. 


First Performance. Conducted by the Composer. 


The composer has given her own account of this, her latest and perhaps her 
sreatest work. Her account necessarily lacks any sign of appreciation of its 
extraordinary qualities. At the same time it is so clear and coherent that it 
ought not to be interrupted. Accordingly I forbear to say many things that 
have occurred to me in the fascinating occupation of rehearsing and studying the 
work, and will confine my remarks to three. First, as 1 have said on former 
occasions, this composer’s style has that kind of originality which at first gives 
contemporary critics the impression that “this will never do.” Classical styles 
we always view with the eye of faith, and some classical styles, Handel’s for 
instance, did not seem very abnormal in their own day. To Bach Handel’s was 
a model style, though it was not Bach’s model. But it is very doubtful whether 
Handel thought that Bach’s style would do at all; and to Burney, in the next 
generation, it certainly would not do. The amusing thing about all false im- 
pressions of this kind is that they amount to the discovery that the artist in 
question is nobody else; and yet they never seem to comprise the fact that the 
work is original. The originality may include abnormal technical details; and 
then the performers may harbour doubts until these abnormalities are mastered. 
But there is a very determined normality behind Ethel Smyth’s idiosyn- 
cracies. Her music stays in the minds and muscles of the performers who have 
once learnt it ; and the listener is in no doubt whatever as to the intention con- 
veyed by the sounds. This composer’s imagination of tone and musical gesture 
is of classical accuracy. The scores of Berlioz do not look less like the actual 
effect of the music; and whereas Berlioz had a definite lack of polyphonic 
sense, this sense is very highly developed in all Ethel Smyth’s works—except 
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where, for dramatic reasons and in lighter operatic styles, she deliberately refuses 
to indulge it. Here she is under no such restraint. 

The only way in which I propose to interrupt the composer’s account of her 
work is by adding to her musical quotations. I propose to quote the opening 
themes of each large structure. While many long passages in the work consist 
of minute illustrations of the text from one word to the next there are quite as 
many sustained musical sections; and I believe it to be of material help to the 
listener that the beginning of every such movement should be quoted. Besides 
such beginnings I quote, in Exs. 1 and 2, a couple of inchoate phrases near the 
beginning, which recur in the second part. My examples are referred to as 
Ex. 1, Ex. 2, etc. Those which the composer herself has given are distinguished 
by an asterisk. The composer's references to the words are indicated by Roman 
figures without the prefix Ex. There is no elaborate Leit-motif system: the 
music follows the words alternately in what might be called symphonic recitative 
and in large lyric and dramatic movements. And now the composer shall speak 
for herself. 


FOREWORD (dy the Composer). 


In Greek and Roman times the word Symphony merely meant a “ concord 
of sweet sounds.” Even to-day some composers still think this a desirable end, 
so perhaps one may be pardoned for using the word in its original sense—if only 
as indicating an aspiration. 

By the time this “ Symphony,” then, is given, the book from which the text 
is taken, “ The Prison: a Diologue,’ by H.B. Brewster, will be available. 
Published in 1891, it had long since been out of print, but, as readers of the 
Radio Times (February 20th) will learn, it has just been re-launched by 
Messrs Heinemann, prefaced by a Memoir of the author written by myself: 
In this Memoir is included a very remarkable letter from Professor John 
Macmurray (London University), who last summer came across a book of 
Brewster’s—“ The Theories of Anarchy and of Law”—and was astounded that a 
man of such literary and philosophic capacity should not have been even a name 

‘tohim. “ Here,” he writes, “is philosophy deep and creative, here is artistry 
with a varied range of music at its command . . . here is vision and prophecy. 
Thoughts among which I still stumble and grope, he handles with the sureness 
of a connoisseur in whom passion has reached a maturity of rich detachment,” 
and who moves among these thoughts “with the grace of one shod with the 
sandals of Apollo.” The Professor goes on to hope that other books of 
Brewster’s (now out of print) will be republished, maintaining that the world has 
now caught up with his thought, that the young are now ready to read and 
understand him; . . . but it is a shame to mutilate this beautiful letter. 

“ The Prison ” stands for Self; the book records the struggle of one called 
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“the Prisoner” to escape from his bonds, and the motto printed on the title 
page of the vocal score and quoted by Andrew Lang as the last words of 
Plotinus, exactly sums up its essence: “I am striving to release that which is 
divine within us, and to merge it in the universally divine.” 

In form the book is a dialogue between a group of friends who are discussing 
a manuscript supposed to have been left behind by some unknown prisoner. 
The extracts [ have chosen are taken from the Prisoner’s last utterances, but 
distributed for musical purposes between three protagonists, the Prisoner, his 
Soul, and “ Voices” (otherwise St Paul’s “ great crowd of witnesses ’’). 

A point I should like to refer to here is the use of two recently deciphered 
ancient Greek melodies (see Radio Times), known to scholars respectively as 
The Aidin Inscription (1st Cent. B.C.) and The Ajax Fragment (5th Cent. B.C.). 
These melodies fit in strangely with Brewster's essentially Greek turn of thought, 
—Greek, that is, with a difference, even as the Renaissance absorbed and re- 
fashioned in its own image classical art and literature. 

Towards the end, when deliverance is at hand, “ The Last Post” is heard in 
the distance. Consisting, like all bugle-calls, of natural tones common to all 
wind instruments, it belongs to no epoch and is interwoven throughout the Finale 
with the Aidin melody. At the very last, when the Voices have repeated the 
Prisoner's closing words, “I am the thought; I am the soul; I am the home,” 
the Last Post, transposed into a higher key, has the final word, and dies away 
ppp on the upper G. 


ANALYSIS 


As it seemed a pity to break up the continuity of the words by interpola- 
tions and explanations, the numbers given in the following analysis are set 
against the corresponding passages in the text (see p. 120). Thus listeners 


can refer back if they choose during the actual performance of the music. 


Part I: CLosrE on FREEDOM. 


I. The Prisoner communes with his Soul. 
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II. In this chorus the author’s views of immortality and emancipation are 
set forth by the Voices. 





IV. His Soul, echoed by the Voices, replies (Ex. 2). At the passage 
“ some unwordable storm suddenly hushed to the pipe of a thrush ” occurs 
for the first time a thrush-call my master Heinrich von Herzogenberg heard 
in the Tyrol and used as theme of a fugue. 





V. Certain Voices ask “ Who are our Saviours?”—others reply, and de- 
scribe the action of “ the nameless ones.” 
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VII. The Prisoner understands his own immortality and the Voices take 
up the theme. (The Prisoner sleeps.) 





Part II: DELIVERANCE. 


VIII. In the prison chapel an organist is preluding in the style of Bach on 
the old Chorale “ Schwing dich auf zu deinem Gott.” 





in the manner of Bach—(whence the literal may conclude the Prisoner lived not 
earlier than the eighteenth century!). Originally composed for organ, this 
Prelude was published by Messrs. Novello in their collection of “ Original Com- 
positions for Organ Nr. 439.” 

IX. The Prisoner is now awake. His Soul tells him that the end of the 
struggle is at hand. Except during a short choral outburst, this announce- 


ment is made, as though part of a ritual, all on one note, around which are 
woven intricate harmonies. 





The Prisoner learns that hi 
about to disperse, 


guests—that is, the elements of his personality-—are 
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X. Overhead are heard sounds as of departure. (Notice the soft blows of 
trombones and bass drum, and the dragging murmur of bass voices.) 


a 
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XI. Pastorale. The duet between oboe and clarinet is the inversion of the 
above murmured theme. 









2 ESS TD GREAT S 


XIII. The Voices sing the indestructibility of the human passions. Here 
are used the two Greek melodies referred to above, of which full particulars 
are given in the Radio Times. 


Me Qidii, Pureripetin 
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XIV. His Soul informs him that the time has now come for him to com- 
plete his human experience; “ taste also the death”! Here, far away, the 
Last Post is heard for the first time. 


XV. Glorying, the Prisoner prepares to obey the summons. 


XVI. His Soul tells the Prisoner he has nothing that is his but a name; 
the Prisoner echoes the words. Here occurs a soft, slow passage in 3/4 time, 
as of vague forms dancing dreamily through a mist towards the light beyond. 





XVII. His farewell, his triumph, his peace are sung by the Prisoner, his 
Soul, and the Voices. With the Last Post sounding once more,—but still 
farther away, and set this time in a high key,—the curtain falls. 





Es. 
(Copyright.) 


TH ER SON: 


PART. £ 
CLOSE ON FREEDOM. 
The Prisoner. 


iF I awoke in the middle of the night 
And heard the sighing of the wind. 
Even so, I thought, my life is passing away. 
A little rustling in the dark. 
A little traceless rustling. 


Then a great yearning seized me, 

And I said to myself : “ I would like to go out 
Once more among the living! ” 

Can nothing of it all be of good to others? 
Can I not send them a farewell message? 
Scatter it on leaves to the wind, 

Or engrave it in blood on the stones. 

If I were set free and could speak to men 
What should I have to say? 


ad, 


III. 
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His Soul. 


Tell them that no man lives in vain, 

That some small part of our work 

For reasons unknown to us has been tossed aloft 
And garnered in for ever. 

It was perhaps not our best work. 

Not perhaps a great or a good work, 

It was maybe a moment of despair or of joy 
Of passion or of kindness. 


Perhaps almost nothing—a sight, a sound, a dream. 


Maybe what men call a sin— 

But as a child drops a coin in the money-box 

His big friend keeps for him, 

So have we flung that stray moment into eternity, 
Beyond the sun and the stars. 


V oices. 


We are full of immortality 

It stirs and glistens in us 

Under the crust of self, 

Like a gleam of sirens under the ice, 

And any blow which breaks the crust 

Brings us into the company of the eternal ones, 
Whom to feel is to be as they. 

That blow you will surely strike somehow, 

The film you have spread you will likewise rend, 
You who live and die. | 


Weare full of immortality, 

This hour that is with us now 

Will endure for ever. 

It has always been, 

It will not be buried with us, 

It has fallen on us like a drop 

Of the fabulous river 

Whose waters make men invulnerable ; 
And by so much of us as it has touched 
Do we escape destruction. .. . 


Surely, surely you will slip into heaven. 


The Prisoner. 


I was alone with the sorrow 

Of my wasted life. 

But now the room is not cheerless any more 
It is companionable, as with the haze 

Of morning and the twitter of swallows. 
Behold—in this very moment 

I am outliving death! 

What is the creed that works this wonder? 
Where is my philosopher’s stone— 

My magic pebble? 

What is the secret? 


Ex] 
Ex. 2 


Bers 


LV: 


vi. 


VII. 
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His Soul. 


There is no secret! 

Only something that overwhelms Ex. 4 
And stuns to rest... 

Mighty enough to break away from you, 
Perfect enough to need you no more, 

To shake you off and endure for ever. . . 
Endure for ever, and only for ever 
Because not in you. It must not be retained, 
It passes and wanders on to others 

Who are waiting in desolation— 

As you waited! 


The Prisoner. 


Will it return to me with the same face 
As to-night—sublimely sad? 


His Soul. 


It will perhaps return as a rapture of joy 

That will sweep you away— 

Or as some unwordable storm 

Suddenly hushed to the pipe of a thrush. Ex5* 


V oices. 


Who are our Saviours ?— 
There is one here to-night 
Whose name is sorrow. 
Others are elsewhere, under other names, Ex. 6 
Or nameless ; they claim no bondage from us, 
They make no list of chosen souls, 
They stroll amid the human throng 
Indifferent to whom and what they touch— 
And whatever they have touched is eternal. 


Orchestral Interlude: the very first shimmer of Dawn. th 


The Prisoner. 


In the faint grey morning I hear . Ex. 8 
A sound as of distant surf, 

I breathe the breath of the ocean 

And it seems to me that I am as a doomed ship 

Whose crew—a motley crew of hopes and thoughts and passions— 
Had suddenly recollected that they could not drown, 

But will surely re-appear, 

And, drenched with the brine of oblivion, 

Man some new craft, putting their pride 

Again in some gallant ship of self, 

Till its sails, too, hang in rotten shreds, 

And pitiful timbers give way once more. (He sleeps.) 


VII. 


IX. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 
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PAR. (i, 


THe DELIVERANCE. 


Sound of organ music in the prison chapel. 
The prisoner awakes. 
His Soul. 


The struggle is over; the time has come; the choice is 
made; abandon to destruction 
The unity of which you are conscious ; 
Take refuge in the lastingness of its elements. 
Bid farewell for ever to the transient meeting 
Of eternal guests, who had gathered here for an hour. 
They are taking leave of one another 
Never perhaps throughout the course of ages 
To meet again—all of them and none but they— 
Under the same roof!... 


The Prisoner. 


I hear them overhead moving to depart, 

And the sound of their several footfalls 

Quivers through me in sweet, bitter shudders— 

I hear the flight of the divine vultures 

That bear away my substance, shred by shred. 

The wind of their wings is as ice on my forehead... . 


From I know not where, wells into my eyes 
The tranquil glory of a boundless sunset. 


What are they waiting for, the departing guests? 


His Soul. 
Only for a word that shall set them free. ... 


The Prisoner. 


Go then, pass on immortal ones! 

Behold! I burst the bonds that pent you up 
Within me, I disband myself, 

And travel on for ever in your scattered paths. 
Wheresoe’er you are there shall I be, 

I survive in you! I set my ineffaceable stamp 
On the womb of time. 


Voices. 


The laughter we have laughed 

Rose in the bulrushes of yore 

And mingled with the sound of the syrinx, 

The kisses that have wandered to our lips 

Will never grow cold; 

No hearts but ours shall ever ache and leap, 

Our passions are the tingling blood of mankind. 


Ex. 9* 
Ex. 10 


Ex. 11 


Bx 12 


Ex. 13 


Ex. 14 


Ex. 15* 


Ex, 16* 


».G RYE 


» 6 E 


XVI. 


XVII. 
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His Soul. 


For years you have been conning your lesson— 


Learning to say “ Not me, not mine.” 
Ashamed both of sorrow and of joy, 
Till they slowly were lifted from within you, 


And stretched overhead 


Ex. 1 


Endless and unchangeable as the milky way 


Whose soft light descends indifferently 


Ex. 2 


On all men, from generation to generation. 


Now someone says to you— 


“Tt is well so far; taste also the death.” (The Last Post.) 


The Prisoner. 


Then let there be banners and music. 


This is no leavetaking, 

I am not even going home. 

I thank you, days of hope and pride, 
I thank you, lamentable solitude, 


And you, shades of those that loved me, 


I sorrow with you, grieving ones, 
And melt with you, O fond ones; 

I triumph with those who vanquish, 
I rest with those who are dead! 


The Prisoner and His Soul. 


I 
You 


I 
You 


To the life eternal. 


t have nothing that is / 


my 


i bow down in ; your 


V otces. 


Let there be banners and music, 
This is no leavetaking! 

We bow down in our dream of a day 
To the life eternal. 


Prisoner. 


I am the joy and the sorrow— 
I am the mirth and the pride— 


The love... the silence . . . the song. 


I am the thought... 
I am the soul... 
I am the home... 


mine )} 
yours § but a name 


Ex. 17 


i dream of a day 


Ex. 15* in Bass 


Echo (His Soul and Voices). 


(The joy and the sorrow) 
(The mirth and the pride) 


(the thought) 
(the soul) 


(the home) Ex. 18* 


INTERVAL, 
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III. OVERTURE for the Consecration of the House, Op. 124 - Beethoven 


This Overture, written to inaugurate a new theatre in Vienna, is unique in 
form. It consists of a solemn slow march— 


No. 1— 





followed by a passage of very rhythmic fanfares for trumpets, through which 
bassoons may be faintly heard in a sound suggestive of hurrying footsteps ; then 
there is the tread of some concourse not less excited, but more certain of its 
goal; a moment of solemn calm; silence, and the first faint stirring of a move- 
ment impelled from some vast distance by a mighty rushing wind, which then 
seizes us in the career of a great orchestral fugue— 


No. 2— 





rising from climax to climax in a world which is beyond that of action or drama 
because all that has been done and suffered is now accomplished and proved 
not in vain. 
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IV. CANTATA for the First Sunday after Easter (Sonntag 
Quasimodozeniti), “ Hold in affection Jesus Christ !” - JS Bath 


SPECIAL CHOIR: 


Soloists - ANGELA PALLAS. 
ANDREW SIMPSON. 


1. Chorus— Hold in affection Jesus Christ !” 
2. Aria for Tenor—* Christ Jesus is arisen.’ 
3. Recitative for Alto—“ Lord Jesus, Thou the sting of death hast 
drawn,” alternating with 
Chorale—“ Come, let us hail this day of days.” 
4. Aria with Chorus—Bass. “Peace be unto you.” 
Chorus. “O joy! Jesus for us fighteth.” 
5. Congregational Choral— Lord Christ, Thou art the Prince of Peace.” 


(The Audience ts invited to sing the melody, which ts printed, 
with the words, on a separate slip.) 


The Cantata “Halt im Gediachtniss,’ No. 67 in the edition of the Aach- 
Gesellschaft, is one of the most perfect and attractive of all Bach’s works. When 
I chose it for performance at the Reid Concerts I was surprised to find that it 
was not among the English vocal scores of the Bach cantatas. Messrs Novello: 
however, promptly added it to their series of vocal scores. I heard it, not, I 
think, later than 1890, at a concert in London ; and then only from the passage- 
way to the platform of St James’s Hall. But Joachim was waiting in that 
passage, and I well remember how when the music of “ Peace be unto you” 
entered Joachim whispered “ Isn’t it unspeakably beautiful ?” 

Bach’s Church Cantatas must be understood as church music; and it is not 
every cantata that should be given in the concert-room as a whole. The first 
editor of the Bach-Gesellschaft, Moritz Hauptmann, writing with such insight as 
could be expected of a man first discovering the existence of this choral music a 
century after Bach’s death, commented on the strange phenomenon of an art- © 
form that usually begins with a fine chorus, follows it with “a luggage train ” of 
wiggy arias and crabbed recitatives, and then concludes with one verse of a plain 
hymn tune. Hauptmann obviously did not understand Bach; but it is quite 
true that a cantata that happens to be on those lines needs the rest of the church 
service to give its form a natural meaning ; and we should do better justice to 
such works in the concert-room by selecting choruses from several of them. 
Otherwise the best cantatas for transplantation to the concert-room are those 
which either have no choruses at all (there are some forty solo cantatas) or which, 
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like the present example, have two. As to the plain final choral, it will always 
make a glorious end if the audience will consent to accept Bach’s direct invitation 
to sing the melody. The tunes that his congregation knew are not always un- 
known to us, and they are always easy to learn when a powerful chorus is leading 
them at the pace of German congregational singing. 


1. Chorus. 


Hold in affection Jesus Christ ! 
He now is risen from death’s dark prison. 


A compact ritornello comprises the theme of the first line, given to a kind of 
slide-trumpet, with a glorious florid counterpoint for two oboe d’amore. 





The slide-trumpet, or corno da tirarsz, is not the brilliant clavzno of the 


Magnificat and the B minor Mass but an instrument of moderate range with a 
complete diatonic scale by means of its slide, and capable of playing the main 
theme of Ex. I an octave lower as we!l as at the pitch of the opening. 

The ritornello is completed in sixteen bars which close into the entry of the 
chorus. The meaning of the long holding-note of the trumpet is at once revealed 
by the soprano ; it means what it says, namely “Hold!” With the other voices 
Bach puts up with a certain inaccuracy in his word-painting, by repeating “ Hold” 
thrice: but this matters little, for the real theme is on the surface and comprises 
the whole clause directly enough. Moreover the trumpet repeats it in the lower 
octave. By this time we shall have learnt to fix our attention on it, and so when 
the basses restate it in E major there is no great harm in the threefold repetition 
of “ Halt” appearing on the surface. Once more the corno da tirarsi echoes the 
theme. 

A double fugue now follows. The mention of death causes the florid second 
theme to close in a minor key, imparting a magnificent new depth to the har- 


monic purport of the first theme. 
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One result of this is that we never know where the combination of themes 
will arrive next time. This first fugue-passage reaches the quite remote key 
of G sharp minor. The accompaniment has been only the organ and orchestral 
basses. In G sharp minor the orchestra re-enters, swinging round easily to 
E major, the dominant, at the 3rd bar. It now takes in its stride the whole 
ritornello, in which the full chorus takes part. Then the orchestra alone again 
gives the first phrase of the ritornello, which is answered by the chorus with the 
theme in the bass and a new turn of harmony. This leads to the tonic, where 
the same antiphonal process is repeated. The double fugue is then resumed, 
supported by the whole orchestra. It eventually leads to the whole ritornello, 
with full chorus in the tonic, which concludes the scheme. In every respect this is 
typical of those chorus of Bach which comprise a ritornello and a passage of fugue. 

The ritornello gives the form of a concerto to the whole, and revives, 
entire or in sections, at each important close, in various keys, until it has 
buttressed all sides of the edifice ; while the fugue-passage corresponds to the 
special material which the solo player contributes to the concerto. And in all 
such chorus we find that in the first fugue-passage the voices are unsupported 
by the orchestra, which either leaves everything to the continuo or has an 
independent accompaniment ; while, in the second fugue-passage, the orchestra 
doubles the voices. The same principle is seen in the fugues in the motets for 
double-chorus ; at first one choir sings the fugue against an independent second 
choir ; afterwards the two choirs unite, voice by voice, as the subject enters in 
each part. Thus, with Bach’s small choirs, the volume of sound regulated itself. 
With our large choral societies we have to take care lest this natural scheme 
should be obliterated. And our orchestras are in one sense too small for big 
choirs ; we do not need larger orchestras on the whole, but we need a dozen 
oboes and a dozen flutes instead of twenty-four players of ten different kinds of 
instrument. However, there is no harm in throwing clarinets into unison with 
the oboes (ordinary or d’amore) in Bach’s tuttis. Not even Berlioz or Mahler 
knew (as Handel knew) what twelve oboes would sound like; but we do know 
that their tone becomes darker and actually less pungent by multiplication ; and 
we also know that the precise colour is not so much Bach’s object as the power 
of penetrating so that all parts of the polyphony are heard. 


No. 2. Aria for Tenor. 


Christ Jesus is arisen ! 

Why should I doubt and fear? 

The Saviour’s triumph well I know ; 
Yet fear my anxious heart will show. 
Lord Christ, with light appear ! 


In the very first phrase Bach compresses into two bars the emotions of joy 
and fear, together with a symbol of resurrection, the scale-figure (a) so often 
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associated by him with the word “erstanden.” The other figure (4), in spite of 
its broken rhythm, does not at first diminish the joyous expression of the tune, 
but it is soon developed into a quiet consistent and unmistakable allusion to 
fear (“was schrecht mich noch?”). 





In order to find the relation of Bach’s Church Cantatas to the services for 
which they were designed it is not always necessary to make so deep a research 
as that with which Professor Sanford Terry has illustrated his monumental 
translation of the texts of all Bach’s extant cantatas. The English Prayer-Book 
will give us the Gospel and Epistle for any Sunday or holy day in question. On 
the First Sunday after Easter we commemorate the evening “when the doors 
were shut, where the disciples were assembled for fear of the Jews”; and the 
cause of the fear matters little to the writer of the cantata-text. The word 
suffices to remind him of graver fears, and it is fortunate that he gives chapter 
and verse for the following recitative, which I confess to finding quite unintelligible 
until I looked up Hosea, ch. xiii, v. 14. But that makes the sense perfectly clear ; 
though it would be interesting to know whether either Bach or his librettist 
expected any listener to see the allusion, “O death, I will be thy plagues; O 
grave, I will be thy destruction.” 


No. 3. Recttative for Alto, 


Lord Jesus, Thou the sting of death hast drawn, and art of hell 
become the torment. (Literally “Thou art called the poison of 
death, and a pestilence of hell.”) 


Then why should I with fear and doubt be torn? 
For hast Thou not given to our voices 
A victory song the heart rejoices ? 


Choral (plain )—Come, let us hail this day of days, 
Nor stint our song of joy and praise ! 
To-day Lord Christ triumphant rose 
And captive led His humbled foes ! 
Alleluja ! 


Recitative—And yet, O Lord, my spirit knows no rest. 
By hosts of hell my peace it still assailed. 
With fear and doubt I’m torn. 
Yet, Lord, for me Thou has the victory won, 
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I pray thee chide me not, Thy child so wayward. 
Lord, soon let faith make us see fully 

That Thou, the Prince of Peace, 

Hast by Thy mighty arm given us release. 


And now comes one of the most moving and glorious things in all Bach’s 


works. The string band displays the fightings and (symbolised by the rhythmic 
tremor? °° Westy 1 as in Fectt potentiam in the Magnificat) the terrors of this 
world. 





This is usually supposed to be a bass solo. But if it were why have the 
choral passages no bass? I believe Bach’s intention to be that the voice of 
Christ should be given by the chorus; and I think it highly probable that he 
placed them apart from the rest. 

The rest of the chorus then proceeds to sing through the battle symphony. 


No. 4 (or 5). Arta. (Orchestral introduction.) (Ex. 4.) 
Vox Christi—Peace be unto you! (Tzhrice.) (Ex. 5.) 
Chorus (Soprano, Alto, and Tenor)—O joy! Jesus for us fighteth. 
In the foe no heart remaineth, 
Satan his pride shall rue. (Ex. 4.) 
Vox Christi—Peace be unto you! ( Thrice.) 
Chorus—Jesus heavenly peace imparteth ; 


From our heart all doubting casteth ; 
Faith He doth renew. 


The Audience are invited to join in singing the melody of 


the final Chorale of the Cantata. 
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Vox Christi—Peace be unto you! (Thrice, and continued into following chorus.) 


Chorus—O Lord, in Thy strength prevailing, 
And Thy bitter death availing, 
To Thee bid me go! 


Vox Christi—Peace be unto you ! 


I hope some day to produce Bach’s A major Mass, a work which, though 
the Kyrie is probably its only original number, sheds upon its various adapta- 
tions a light by no means accidental or unrevealing of new beauties. We do not 
want to think of anything else while we listen to this sublime mystery ; but the 
A major Mass is well worth hearing, and its Gloria, from the beginning to the 
Graizas (inclusive), is a wonderful re-creation of what we have just heard. 


The Cantata ends fitly with the congregational choral, of which I print 
words and tune on a separate leaf so that all may join in it. 
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MASS IN B MINOR . #5. 24cz 


(ANALYSIS sy DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY) 





THE EDINBURGH ROYAL CHORAL UNION 


SOLOISTS 
CECILIA BRENNER STEUART WILSON 


MONA BENSON KEITH FALKNER 


I. KYRIE. Chorus, Kyrie ; Duet, Christe ; Chorus, Kyrie. 


II. GLORIA. Chorus. Gloria: Et in terra pax. 
Aria. VLaudamus te. 
Chorus. Gratias agimus tibi. 
Duet. Domine Deus. 
Chorus. Qui tollis. 
Aria. Qui sedes. 
Arta. Quoniam tu solus sanctus. 
Chorus. Cum Sancto Spiritu. 


Interval. 


III. CREDO. Chorus, Credo in unum Deum. 
Chorus. Patrem omnipotentem. 
Duet. Etin unum Dominum. 
Chorus. Et incarnatus est. 
Chorus. Crucifixus. 
Chorus. Et resurrexit. 
Aria, Et in Spiritum Sanctum. 
Chorus. Confiteor unum baptisma. 
Chorus. Et exspecto resurrectionem. 


Interval. 


IV. SANCTUS. Chorus. Sanctus: Pleni sunt coeli. 
Chorus. Hosanna. 
Aria. Benedictus, 


V. AGNUS DEI Ava. Agnus Dei. 
Chorus. Dona nobis pacem. 


The whole words of the Mass are given without interruption at the end of the 
analysts. 
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MEAS LING VL’ PN COURS 


The Kyrie and Gloria of this enormous work were sent by Bach to the 
Kurfiirst of Poland-Saxony in 1733, with a request to be appointed to his court. 
The request was not granted until 1736. By 1738 Bach had finished the Mass, 
but he did not send the rest of it to the Kurfiirst, though that prince was a 
Roman Catholic. According to Lutheran usage a Kyrie and Gloria comprised 
all the music required fora Mass; and Bach’s four short Masses contain nothing 
else. He accordingly had already given the title of Mass to the portion sent to 
his prince in 1733. He was evidently not encouraged by its reception, and the 
four short Masses afterwards written for Dresden contain between them only five 
movements not known to be arrangements, sometimes very perfunctory and 
sometimes absurdly inappropriate, from church-cantatas, 

In the B minor Mass itself the adaptations from earlier work begin at the 
Gratias,and become more and more frequent as the Mass proceeds, But it is a 
hasty inference from this that Bach lost interest in the work. The Agnus Det 
is no mere adaptation of the beautiful aria “Ach bleibe doch” that has the same 
ritornello in the Cantata Lobet Gott tn seinen Retchen. The aria in the cantata is 
longer by three-eighths, and for two thirds of its entirety different in material. 
A new composition could not have cost Bach more trouble than the Agnus Dei. 
And the changes imply no dissatisfaction with the original aria: they are 
dictated by the altogether different structure of the new text. The theme 
common to both compositions remains because it is the right thing in both 
places. 

The case of the Dona nobis pacem is less clear. No doctrinal or symbolical 
reason can be plausibly given for its being set to the same music as the Gratias, 
and there is a manifest artificiality in singing to a single clause a double fugue 
whose two subjects were originally made for two clauses. Yet even here there 
is a certain fitness in ending with this particular movement. Only in the pure 
vocal polyphony of the 16th century does a Mass end with a natural musical 
finality. As soon as orchestral ideas heighten the values, the text of this last 
section of the Mass forms an anticlimax which only Beethoven, with his living 
memories of the bombardment of Vienna, could turn into something vivid. In 
the Gratias Bach had something at once monumental and quiet, the recurrence 
of which would round off his Mass without violence to the words, but rather 
with an expression of confidence that the peace prayed for would be given to 
those who seek it. And the fact that the music had been heard more than an 
hour ago serves to perfect its finality. 

The other known adaptations in the B minor Mass will be discussed as we 
come to them. Schweitzer points out that though Bach writes habitually asa 
Lutheran there is a vital sense in which he conceives this Mass as Catholic. But 
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it ought not to be necessary to point out that if we criticised it from the point of 
view of the Roman liturgy we should soon prove that it was wrong from 
beginning to end. In some respects it is almost drastically Protestant ; most 
notably in the Saxzctws where Bach is himself beating time to the angels swinging 
their censers before the Throne, and has entirely forgotten the awe-struck mortals 
kneeling in silence before the miracle which gives them immortality. But surely 
the mere scale of the whole work should have sufficed to prevent anybody from 
imagining that it was part of a church service. Beethoven could have designed 
his Mass in D for the successive installation of two Royal Archbishops instead 
of one, if he had been allowed to work on Bach’s scale. 

Still, we need not add to Bach’s inveterate Protestantism the mere errors of 
a performance that ignores the divisions of the text. Nobody need be a liturgi- 
ologist to understand musical settings of the Mass. But what can anybody be 
expected to understand, who, being brought up in a civilisation at least officially 
Christian, does not know where the Nicene Creed ends? Bach has taken special 
pains to show that the Resurrexit is not the end: yet his final ritornello, which 
so carefully takes the edge off the climax of that chorus and leaves us calm 
enough to resume the doctrinal thread, is often omitted. The omission is a sign 
that the performance has been undertaken without the faintest idea of what 
Bach meant by the great group which he entitles Symbolum Nicenum, Accord- 
ingly we must put in the forefront of our conception of the B minor Mass the 
fact of its division into the five sections (sometimes called Hymns) of all normal 
Masses ; viz. Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, and Agnus Det. The Gloria usually 
follows the Kyrie with little or no pause. A considerable pause should, in this 
huge work, separate the Gloria from the Credo. An even longer pause is con- 
venient between the Credo and the Sanctus; for the chorus has to regroup itself 
for the six-part Sanctus and the antiphonal double-choir Hosanna. 

With these two intervals the work falls into its natural divisions, none of 
which is inordinately long or devoid of refreshing contrasts. 

A word is needed as to the art-forms prevalent in Bach’s choral music. 
Fugue is, of course, prominent. But it is not in itself so much a form as a 
texture, like blank verse, hexameters, heroic couplets, terza rima, etc. A piece 
written entirely in fugue is, then, properly called “a fugue.” But parts of other 
pieces may be written zz fugue of a strictness equal to that of the fugues that are 
nothing else. The main formal element of Bach’s choruses is not fugue, for that 
has little power to determine a form, but the Ritornello, such as constitutes the 
opening of nearly all concerto movements and the instrumental openings of 
arias. Most of these choruses of Bach which are not entirely in fugue will be 
found to be concerto-like amplifications of an opening ritornello ; and in several 
cases where no such ritornello appears, its existence in an earlier version of the 
composition can be either verified or inferred. 
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Now the naive listener, if endowed with a quick and retentive memory, is 
more likely to appreciate the way in which Bach uses ritornello than the listener 
who knows something about fugue. My own experience is that I discovered 
many relatively unimportant points in the structure of the B minor Mass before 
I realised the folly of regarding the ritornellos as merely introductory. This 
error the naive listener does not commit; for him the music begins at the 
beginning, and so he has the better chance of recognising the beginning when it 
recurs in a higher light. For this reason my musical examples outline some of 
the ritornellos, present and conjectural, in full. From my analysis of the 
Cantata Halt in Gedachtniss | repeat the statement of Bach’s’general procedure 
in the structure and scoring of those choruses that contain fugue in alternation 
with a more formal ritornello. 

The ritornello gives the form of a concerto to the whole, and recurs, 
entire or in sections, at each important close, in various keys, until it has 
buttressed all sides of the edifice ; while the fugue-passage corresponds to the 
special material which the solo player contributes to the concerto. And in most 
cases we shall find that in the first fugue-passage the voices are unsupported 
by the orchestra, which either leaves everything to the continuo or has an 
independent accompaniment, while, in the second fugue-passage, the orchestra 
doubles the voices. The same principle is seen in the fugues in the motets for 
double-chorus ; at first one choir sings the fugue against an independent second 
choir ; afterwards the two choirs unite, voice by voice, as the subject enters in 
each part. Thus with Bach’s small choirs the volume of sound regulated itself. 
With our large choral societies we have to take care lest this natural scheme 
should be obliterated. And our orchestras are in one sense too small for big 
choirs ; we do not need larger orchestras on the whole, but we need a dozen 
oboes and a dozen flutes instead of twenty-four players of ten different kinds of 
instrument. However, there is no harm in throwing clarinets into unison with 
the oboes (ordinary or d’amore) in Bach’s tuttis. Not even Berlioz or Mahler 
knew (as Handel knew) what twelve oboes would sound like; but we do know 
that their tone becomes darker and actually less pungent by multiplication ; and 
we also know that the precise colour is not so much Bach’s object as the power 
of penetrating so that all parts of the polyphony are heard. 

The first Kyrie of the B minor Mass is so vast that it seems as if nothing 
could control its bulk; yet the listener needs no analysis to confirm his 
instinctive impression that it reaches its last note with an astronomical punctu- 
ality. The foundation of this impression is that the form seems ridiculously 
simple when it is correctly described. All depends on the point of view. If you 
are bathing in the sea you will not have much success in analysing the corruga- 
tions of the wave-fronts that break over your eyes. But if you are looking down 
on Brodick Bay from the shoulder of Goatfell you will be able to see all the 
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interlockings of waves from wind, tide, steamers, down to the circles radiating 
from the diving-bird, as so prettily described by Helmholtz. Bach’s ritornello 
gives us just such a hill-side view of the wave-system of his Kyrie. After setting 
the standard for scale and style in four mighty introductory bars for full chorus 
and orchestra, the Ritornello begins. Its theme is a fugue-subject, confined at 
first to the upper voices. The whole matter of the Ritornello is entrusted to the 
wood wind, oboes d’amore in two parts doubled by flutes, until, towards the end, 
the basses enter with the subject. Meanwhile the strings have accompanied the 
whole with a beautiful harmonic halo. 
Here is the Ritornello— 
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The voices enter in the next bar. What will they do with this material? 
Well, the theme is a fugue-subject ; so the five-part chorus begins with a five-part 
fugue exposition, which necessarily coincides with the ritornello for the first five 
bars. After this, however, it must diverge, so as to lead to the entries of other 
voices. The accompaniment is reduced to the two oboe-d’amore and the 
continuo. The last voice to enter is the bass, after, an anomalous entry of the 
first figures in the second soprano. As the bass finishes the second soprano 
makes a true entry of the whole subject in the dominant. The orchestra 
supports this and henceforth the other entries voice by voice until it is support- 
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ing the whole chorus. This sixth entry proves to be the beginning of a choral 
recapitulation of the whole ritornello in the dominant, so that the F sharp minor 
cadence in bars 9-10 becomes a close in C sharp minor. In the episode the 
voices add entirely new counterpoints to bars 11-14; a fact which shows the 
danger of supporting large choirs by small orchestras ; for unless the orchestra 
can assert itself here the form is lost. At the bar corresponding to 15 the voices 
re-unite with the orchestra and remain re-united until the end of the ritornello. 
Now the orchestra has an interlude in which portions of the theme drift in 
short sequences through various keys, including A) major, the only major 
harmonies in the whole movement. Within eight bars there are four changes of 
instrumentation. Then the bass enters in the tonic at extreme depth as the 
beginning of a second exposition of the fugue. The orchestral bass necessarily 
supports the voice, but the rest of the orchestra is independent, the strings being 
also independent of the wind. The fugue rises from voice to voice, the tenor 
being unsupported by the orchestra. But violas support the alto and violins 
the first soprano. The last voice to enter is the second soprano ; and by enter- 
ing in the subdominant it inclines the balance of the harmonic whole towards 
firmly establishing the tonic. The joints of this second fugue are larger than 
those of the first, and their rhetorical point consists in the advancement of the 
step marked * in Ex, 1. In the first fugue that step has been pathetically 
flattened as in Ex. 2 (i.). Now it is heightened as in Ex. 2 (ii. and (iii.). 
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The natural result of bringing the fifth entry into the subdominant is that the sixth 
entry follows in the tonic. It thereupon initiates a final choral recapitulation of 
the whole ritornello. No wonder this huge movement seems after all to end 
punctually. Notice that though this form is so absurdly simple it is so poised 
that no human ear can detect the moments when recapitulation begins. One 
fugue entry is exactly like another, and, even when marked by the support of the 
orchestra, the sixth entry does not immediately give away its secret. Further- 
more, there is all the fine detail, of which Ex. 2 shows the more obvious points. 

The Christe eletson is a duet for two sopranos, or soprano and mezzo. The 
ritornello, given by all the violins of the orchestra 
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is on material in which the singers do not share except for one passage where 
they use the figure here marked (a). For the rest they are either warbling in 
thirds with whole-hearted Italian delight in physical beauty, inspired by Bach’s 
joy in divine glory, 





The second Kyrie is a strict fugue in F sharp minor, in which the orchestra 
supports the voices without any independent part except in the bass. The 
subject, with its flat supertonic and diminished third, has a gravity akin to that 
of the first Kyrie, but confidence seems to have become stronger. 

Ex. 6 oe) set he 3 2 gh: 
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The small notes indicate the close stretto (or overlap of subject and answer) in 


later stages of this fugue. The voices often cross, producing contrasts of tone 
which recall certain subtleties in the styles of Palestrina and Orlando di Lasso. 
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adds greatly to the energy of the whole, especially as it is never brought into 
combination with the main theme, 
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And so the first division of the Mass ends in F sharp minor instead of 
B minor. From this point onwards neither B minor nor any other minor key is 
the fundamental key of the Mass. Everything henceforth is centred on D major. 


II. GLORIA. 
CHORUS. Gloria in excelsis Deo. 


Trumpets announce a jubilant ritornello theme beginning thus— 
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The structure is clear and four-square ; nor do the voices obscure it when they 
enter and begin it in the tonic in order to lead to the dominant and, after a short 
interlude, restate it there. The completion of a symmetrical design follows, and 
the movement closes into something very different but not less joyful. In solemn 
sequences the massed voices enter into dialogue with divers sections of the 
orchestra in modulations that range over the darker keys beyond the sub- 
dominant, closing into the supertonic minor. Then the orchestra alone carries 
the sequences into higher regions over a deep pedal and eventually closes in 
B minor. The figure of these sequences now takes shape as a glorious fugue- 
subject announced by the first soprano. 





Before the alto enters with the answer the soprano has begun a florid counter- 
subject, as shown in the quotation. The five voices enter in an exposition which 
is quite regular until the fifth entry. This, in the second soprano, is a note too 
high, which lands us in E minor. Thence the initial figure of the first counter- 
subject (4) modulates in dialogue with the orchestra, which had _ hitherto 
been accompanying the fugue with staccato chords. The former introductory 
sequences on figure (a) of the main theme are now resumed, while the trumpets 
watch like the kings who 


sate still with awful eye 
As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by. 


The sequences drift into the whole theme in the tonic, Soprano and alto, dis- 
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engaging themselves from the full chorus, resume the fugue which is now 
supported by the orchestra. This time the fifth entry is in its proper tonic posi- 
tion. The episodic sequences follow, in stronger and more tonic positions, until 
two final entries of the whole subject (alto in dominant, second soprano and 
trumpet in tonic) conclude the movement. 


ARIA. Laudamus te, for Mezzo-Soprano with Violin Solo, 
What Schweitzer calls Bach’s joy-motives, both rhythmic and melodic, 
abound in this florid air, which almost anticipates Haydn in its conviction that 
God will not be angry at being praised cheerfully. 
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The solo movements in the B minor Mass are particularly varied in the 
relation between the voices and the ritornello. Whereas in the Christe the 
voices were almost entirely independent, here the singer combines new matter 
most deftly and unexpectedly with that of the solo violin. And as there are no 
middle sections and da capos in the B minor Mass (unless you count the ritual 
repetition of the Hosanna) so there are no miscalculations as to the length of 
these things which Bach has to write out in full. The solos end as punctually as 
the choruses. 

The Gratzas is a transcription of the first chorus of the Cantata Wzr danken 
dir, Gott written for the Sunday preceding the municipal elections (Rathswahl) 
in 1731. As the German text means precisely the same as the Latin, no doubt 
can exist as to the fitness of the music for its present position. The chorus is a © 
strict fugue in stretto throughout. The orchestra supports the voices (written in 
four parts), but the trumpets add a fifth and sometimes a sixth part. The fugue- 
subject is one of the oldest in all music. 





The asterisks mark the points at which answers can overlap. The second clause, 
propter magnam gloriam tuam has a theme of its own— 
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which enters as soon as the bass has taken breath after announcing the first 
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subject. It is likewise in close stretto. The first subject is then resumed, with 
a new rhetorical point in the widening of its main leap— 





Then the second, or notes to that effect, is combined with it. But such a com- 
bination is not the main business of this fugue, and the subjects continue to 
prefer to develop alternately. So, after an effective counter-development of propier 
magnam gloriam \ed by the soprano, the real business begins when no less than 
thirteen entries of the first subject, all on tonic and dominant are piled up with- 
out intermission, the trumpets providing the 9th and Ioth entries in extra parts. 
This I believe to be Bach’s record in such erections. The nearest approach to 
this that I can recollect is a pile of eight overlaps in the first fugue of the 48. 

The second subject reasserts itself after the 13th entry has boomed in the 
bass, and then a shortened stretto ends the fugue. Small wonder that it should 
prove a fitting and majestic prayer for peace (why not say peace with honour ?) 
at the end of the Mass. 


DUET, for Soprano and Tenor. Domine Deus. 


The ritornello is for flute in dialogue with muted strings. A later version, 
in a Latin church cantata comprising three numbers of the Gloria (Gloria in 
excelsts; the present movement, and the Cum Sancto Spiritu) shows that all the 
flutes should play. So does the autograph of the Mass, 
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The voices stand in a novel relation to the ritornello, giving a kind of free aug- 
mentation of its theme. 





By a happy device each voice sings a different clause; thus already emphasizing 
the unity of the Father and Son, which is to be more precisely illustrated in the 
Credo. They interchange parts, so that no word fails to rise to the surface. A 
middle section in E minor and B minor deals with the clauses Domine Deus, 
agnus Det, Filius Patris, and, by its minor tonality and more supplicating tone, 
prepares for the Qué to//is, Bach is undisturbed by the conscientious scruple 
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which in many other works compels him to complete the design by a Da Capo, 
sometimes (as in the Cantata Zs erhudb sich ein Strett) even to the detriment of 
the sense. Whether a movement closes in its own tonic or leads elsewhere, all 
the single sections of the B minor Mass are subordinate parts of the five great 
groups. In the Latin cantata this movement is set to the words Gloria Patri et 
Filio et Spiritui Sancto and has no middle section. In the Mass the Quz ¢ollis 
enters on the fourth beat of the last bar of the middle section; a point very 
inadequately displayed in the Bach-Gesellschaft edition. 


CHORUS. Quz tollis. 


The Quz ¢ollis is a four-part chorus in B minor, in almost strict canon, with 
two other florid parts, also freely canonic, for flutes. 





It is an arrangement of the first movement of the Cantata (46) Schauet doch und 
sehet ; transposed from D minor and with its sixteen bars of opening ritornello 
omitted. In the Cantata it leads to a great fugue in quicker time. The appro- 
priateness of the music to its new environment is obvious. What better expres- 
sion can be found for the burden of the sins of the world than that which was 
designed for the words “ Behold and see if there be any sorrow like unto My 
sorrow ?” 


ARIA, for Alto, with Oboe d’amore., Quz sedes. 


The words “qui sedes ad dexteram Patris” elicited from Beethoven a 
tremendous shout, followed by utter collapse. Bach does not here lift his eyes 
up to the Throne; his prayer arises from its native humility and needs no 
reminder of the insignificance of man. Widor has finely commented on the 
delicious notes of the oboe d’amore, and Schweitzer is characteristically illumin- 
ating as to the gestures of submission in the theme. 
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ARIA, for Bass, with Horn and Bassoons. Quontam tu solus sanctus. 


This aria presents extraordinary difficulties in the management of the con- 
tinuo; for all the instrumental parts are low, so that the accompaniment must 
lie for the most part above them. Nothing can be more delicious than the 
colour of the opening— 
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but in the long run it is apt to become indistinct. To disagree with Schweitzer 
is dangerously like disagreeing with Bach. But I have doubts as to Schweitzer’s 
suggestion that violoncellos should join with and sometimes relieve the bassoons. 
I find that the violoncello always sounds as a bass to the bassoons even when, as 
in bar 3 of Ex. 1, it goes above them. The wind instrument is more vocal than 
the stringed, and no voice can ever make a bass to an instrument. Mozart 
wrote a sonata for violoncello and bassoon, and invariably treated the violon- 
cello as the bass, though the bassoon can go lower. I am inclined to think that 
in this Quontam the main source of indistinctness comes from using double 
basses at all: and I find the pianoforte (or harpsichord if available) better for 
filling out the harmony here than any stop of the organ. Otherwise Schweitzer 
relieves a strain on my conscience by his conclusion that Bach required no other 
keyed instrument than the organ for his continuo. Nevertheless it is a great 
convenience to have something for the purpose that is not a wind instrument. 
The voice only dimly alludes to Ex. 19, and derives most of its material from 
the next bars. 
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Pray, ey) ~bos aici Capa eats 


CHORUS. Cum Sancto Spiritu. 


The Quoniam closes into the final chorus of the Gloria. | am as sure as I 
can be of anything that this is an arrangement of a lost work and that voices 
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have been adapted to its opening ritornello, which I conceive to have originally 
taken the following shape— 
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_ It is much easier to see how the present result could have been reached by add- 
ing voices to the first and later statements of a formal ritornello-scheme than to 
imagine how the scheme thus modified could have occurred to Bach at all asa 
direct setting of the words. Besides, we see the process in all its stages in the 
last movement of the Credo. In the Latin cantata Bach carries the evolution of 
the Cum Sancto Spiritu a stage further. Adapting it to the words, “ Sicut erat 
in principio,” etc., he is obliged to add a bar, with a new figure, at symmetrical 
distances in his ritornello. In the unknown original chorus the vocal theme, 
represented as follows in the Mass— 
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was probably identical with figure (2) in Ex. 22. From the ritornello-material 
emerges a very energetic fugue— 
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in the treatment of which a salient feature is the frequent anticipation of its 
subject in other voices a beat before and a beat behind the real entries. 
As usual, the first exposition of this fugue is unsupported by the orchestra. In 
the Mass the accompaniment is merely the continuo; but in the Latin cantata 
Bach afterwards added a most delightful independent accompaniment mainly 
derived from the first notes of the fugue-theme. This accompaniment ought 
unquestionably to be used in performances of the Mass; it greatly enhances the 
force of the rhythm, it is full of colour, and it is quintessentially Bach. 

As usual, after the ritornello has intervened in other keys the fugue is 
resumed with the voices doubled by the orchestra, until everything merges into 
the framework of Ex. 22 beginning at its fifth bar. 


III. CREDO. 


CHORUS. 


Gevaert is unquestionably right in saying that, before the chorus begins the 
great Mixolydian fugue with which Bach opens his setting of the Nicene Creed, 
a bass voice (or voices) should pronounce its immemorial theme on A, as the 
priest would intone it in the service of the Mass. The chorus then begins with 
the answer. The theme is perhaps the most pregnant of all Gregorian melodies, 
as it obviously ought to be. 





Bach treats it as a seven-part fugue over a bass that is in perpetual motion 
of steady crotchets such as students practise in the “third species of counter- 
point ’—thus once more showing the truth of the modern poet’s dictum that 
“ All is not false that’s taught in public schools.” Of the seven parts in the fugue 
five are vocal, and the other two are violin parts differing from the vocal ones 
only in their higher range. Again I find myself unconvinced by Schweitzer’s 
argument that here and in the Conjfiteor the voices ought to be supported by 
other instruments besides the organ. Within the ritornello choruses it is self- 
evident that the structure is actually conditioned by the contrast between un- 
supported fugue-passages and fugue-passages doubled by orchestra ; and I can 
see no reason, except practical makeshift, why such a contrast should not extend 
to whole movements in juxtaposition. And a movement like this Mixolydian 
Credo returns to an old practice of Schiitz a century earlier. Schiitz would have 
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called each of these violin parts a Vox [nstrumentalis, and would have written 
the words under it, not without care as to the division of syllables ! 

Bach discovers in this Gregorian tone many possibilities of stretto, mostly 
at strange intervals such as the second. The asterisks in Ex. 25 show where 
answers overlap the subject, and Ex. 26 shows the archetype of the later stretti. 





The stretti culminate in a blaze of polyphony over an augmentation of the 
theme in the vocal bass (the orchestral bass never ceases its march in crochets). 
Counting one entry in 6ths as double, and counting also those syncopated entries 
that have to avoid collisions by clipping a note here and there, the other voices 
and violins give no less than seven entries of the theme while this augmentation 
is proceeding. Here is a reduction of the whole stretto, divested of the bar-lines 
which, in the score, lie across the rhythm and so obscure the reader’s view. 
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This Mixolydian fugue serves as introduction to another fugue in plain 
D major and lively rhythm, freely accompanied by the orchestra. In order to 
follow the previous Mixolydian close this fugue has to begin with its answer— 
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which, led by the bass, is masked by shouts of “ Credo in unum Deum” from the 
other voices. The tenor responds with what is the real subject; and from this 
point the movement is bar for bar identical with the first chorus of the Church 
Cantata Gott, wie Dein’ Name (171). Here is the theme of the Cantata, from 
which may be seen how subtly and skilfully Bach fits his declamation to the 
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matter in hand. The downward 7th on omnipotentem is the very reason why 
that word coheres and sounds powerful; but it originated in a detached top 
note which exactly gave the syntactical force of “ so.” 
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The orchestra soon merges into the voice-parts, to which a trumpet adds a fifth 
part, again happily adapting the theme to its own special needs. 

Bach does not check the festive energy in order to express any sense of 
awe at ef zuvestbilium. The piano which many editors insert near the end is 
doubtless intended to repair the result of Bach’s inattention: but you really 
cannot ask three trumpets and the drums to express invisibility by hammering a 
low D rapidly seven times ! 


DUET for Soprano and Alto. E¢ zz nnum Dominum. 


For Bach to write in free canon is no more remarkable than for Milton to 
write in blank verse. Hence it would have cost him more effort to avoid illus- 
trating than to illustrate, as he does, the unity of the Father and Son by a 
canonic theme. 





This “neither confounds the Persons nor divides the substance,” for the 
figure that is detached in one voice is slurred in the other! In a footnote to his 
delightful essay on Handel the late Lord Balfour gently twits Bach on the 
quaintness of his symbolism, and supposes that if the whole Trinity had been to 
be represented, Bach would have written a canon three in one in the unison. I 
cannot at present remember any illustration of the Trinity by Bach; but 
Palestrina’s Mass Sanctorum meritts is entirely permeated by a canon 3 in I in 
three tenor parts which are displayed by themselves at Pleni sunt coeli et terra. 
But the canon is not in the unison; it illustrates the /z/zogue clause, and is in 
the second and third, as “ proceeding from the Father and the Son.” This is 
all very quaint but it does not prevent Sanctoram merits from being among 
Palestrina’s finest works. 
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Bach’s E¢ tn unum Dominum illustrates yet more points. What is the 
meaning of this new feature in the violins after the words de Deo vero? 





At present, nothing in particular; nor can we find any reason but the con- 
venience of a musical pattern why these words, together with per guem omnia 
Jacta sunt, should be set in a minor key. But the words beginning with guz 
propter nos homines remind us of the Divine love that endured unspeakable 
sorrows for our salvation, and so there is no difficulty in seeing why the music 
here, returning to the home tonic, closes in the minor mode, almost abruptly and 
with deep pathos. Yes! And that figure of Ex. 31 means descendit de coelis ! 
So here we have the not uncommon case of a salient detail the meaning of which 
does not appear until it is heard for the second time. The converse case is 
equally unobjectionable ; if a detail originally illustrated certain precise words 
that is no reason why it should not recur symmetrically when those words are 
no longer present—unless, of course, the ideas are incompatible. Now the 
Domine Deus movement originally showed this converse case. As first written 
it got through the words more quickly, and had reached guz propter nos homines 
where we now have Deum de Deo, etc. And so descendit de coelis was represented 
in situ by Ex. 31. Then the present return to G major and minor was the 
Incarnatus, the second instrumental descent being now appropriately reminiscent. 


CHORUS, &t tucarnatis est. 


It is not surprising that Bach came to think it a mistake to include the 
Incarnatus as a mere final section of this duet. This mistake he promptly 
repaired by setting this central doctrine to a chorus which for simplicity, depth 
and mystery cannot be surpassed, though different achievements (such as 
Beethoven’s) may have equal claims to reverence. A violin figure hovers like 
the Spirit of God moving on the face of the waters, while the orchestral bass 
throbs slowly and the voices work out a symmetrical movement on imitative 
sequences of a simple chord-theme the bottom note of which is often quite other 
than what we expect. 
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CHORUS. Crucifirus. 


The first mention of this wonderful movement is in a letter from Beethoven 
to his publisher Tobias Haslinger, asking him for any choruses by Bach that can 
be procured, especially a Crucifixus which is said to be very remarkable and to 
be founded on “a basso ostinato—like you!” Here Beethoven gives the bass 
of Bach’s Crucifixus in F sharp minor, a torte too high. I do not know whether 
Haslinger was able to send Beethoven the Crucifixus; certainly Beethoven never 
saw the rest of the Mass or any of Bach’s choral works. 

It is evidently a mistake to suppose that any number of such adaptations 
as this Crucifixus could prove that Bach was losing interest in the composition 
of the B minor Mass. Not all his adaptations are successful or justifiable, but 
he spent quite as much pains and often as much original inspiration over 
adaptations as over new works. The original version of the Crucifixus is the 
first chorus of the Cantata Weinen, Klagen, Sorgen, Zagen (12), where it is in 
F minor, and has a middle section without use of the ground-bass. The ground 
is in minims, which Bach sub-divides into crotchets in the Mass, thus producing 
a far more emotional throb. The chromatic descent is Bach’s typical motive of 
grief: it is older than its well-known appearance in Purcell’s lament of Dido, and 
it is conspicuous in Bach’s early Capriccio on the departure of a beloved brother, 





The instrumentation in the Mass is beautified by the antiphonal use of 
flutes, and a first instrumental statement of the 4-bar ground-period has been 
added. The voice-parts are hardly altered more than is necessary for the new 
rhythm of the words. But instead of the final tonic close Bach is inspired with 
one of the greatest of all his strokes of genius in the unexpected modulation to 
G major with a cadence of immeasurable depth. 








CHORUS. E£&¢ resurrexit. 


The resurrection is proclaimed in a phrase of which Schweitzer specially 
commends the declamation, Nevertheless I believe he would readily entertain 
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the supposition that there is a lost original work behind this chorus. The 
ritornello I believe to have run more or less as follows— 





There is no fugue (unless you count a few imitative coloraturas) in this chorus, 
which perhaps was originally much more formal than it appears now. The 
passage ef zferum venturus est | believe to be intended here for a solo voice ; and 
I should expect that the original words would give an excellent reason why this 
passage was so treated. As if to give a new musical explanation of the words 
non erit fints Bach concludes with no less than 20 bars of instrumental ritornello, 
some of it ostentatiously lightly scored. Here again I should expect the 
original words to show why bars 9-15 of Ex. 35 have hardly any bass. 

I have already given my reasons for considering it a blunder of the first 
magnitude to omit this ritornello. It is Bach’s first step in surmounting the 
most unmusical part of the Nicene Creed. After we have been stirred to the 
depths by those miracles of Christianity which all can recognise though none can 
pretend to understand, we now are asked to find music for the controversial 
points that were settled at Nice by the theologians. For the musician there are 
several solutions of this really appalling problem. The easiest is to set every- 
thing to equally attractive generalised music, as Palestrina set “ Here beginneth 
the first chapter” and the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, and as Mozart often 
set all the words of the Mass, including caricatures of the pronunciation of his 
clerical friends, to equally attractive clichés of opera buffa. The most ingenious 
method is that by which Beethoven marches to Zion through all these clauses 
with enthusiastic shouts of “Credo! Credo!” over the monotone of the lower 
voices, The most interesting method is that of Ethel Smyth’s Mass in D, which 
is the only Mass I know which might illustrate Manning’s aspiration to repair 
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his early neglect to devote adequate attention to the Holy Ghost in his 
preaching and meditation. 


ARIA for Bass. Az iu Spiritum Sanctum. 


Bach’s method is more definite than Palestrina’s, and more decorous than 
Mozart’s ; but in essentials it agrees with*both these masters. If doctrine is 
beyond musical illustration let us illuminate it with musical decoration. The 
ritornello of the Resusrexit has reduced the emotional tension till we are well in 
the mood to listen to the most graceful music Bach can give us. Schweitzer 
regards the key-word of this aria as “ vivificantem ” ; and his explanation amply 
suffices to justify Bach in his ways here. Who could have thought that the 
jangle of such Latin as “simul adoratur et conglorificatur ” could have produced 
such music ? 

















CHORUS. Confiteor unum baptisma. 


Now we draw towards the real climax of the creed; that which concerns 
our means of salvation. Bach was too severely orthodox a theologian to dream 
of concealing the “acknowledgment of baptism ” perfunctorily beneath shouts of 
“credo,” as Beethoven conceals it. The baptism is the means of the remission 
of sins ; and means and end have each their own theme, first stated separately 
and afterwards in combination. Here is the combination— 





Those who are curious in such matters may like to know that this combination 
is interchangeable in peculiar ways, viz., at the 11th and 13th, besides the usual 
inversion at the 8ve. The asterisks show the points at which the themes can be 
answered in stretto. The orchestral bass is largely independent of the vocal 
bass, and moves for the most part in crotchets, but not with the perpetual move- 
ment of the Credo in unum Deum. The resources of the fugue are unfolded 
steadily. Ata certain point the orchestral bass may be heard to pause on the 
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dominant ; without, however, interrupting the flow of the fugue, which continues 
while we become aware that the text is being declaimed in Gregorian tones 
by the vocal bass with the alto in canon. Ex. 37 shows the version of this in 
the second Credo as given in the Lzber Usualis now issued according to the 
practice of Solesmes. 





This differs but slightly from what Bach had before him, which he represents 
thus— 





Then the tenors take it up, not in canon, but with notes of twice the length. 
The fugue has not come to the end of its resources when the tenors have 
finished. But suddenly a veil of awful mystery is drawn. Bach’s modulations 
are normally confined to a narrow range of five very directly related keys. 
Outside this there is a large region which Haydn and Beethoven explored 
thoroughly, and Beethoven’s range extends to a kink in harmonic space. But 
when Bach goes outside his narrow range he never anticipates Beethoven in 
treating wider keys as related; he always heads abruptly to wherever the kink 
in harmonic space can be found; in other words, he modulates enharmonically. 
The veil of death is not all darkness to the eye of faith; but the light which 
shines through it deepens its mystery. 

Bach sets the words “Et expecto resurrectionem mortuorum 
modulations each one of which comes as a shock to all smaller expectations. In 
the copy of the Bach-Gesellschaft score in the Reid library this page is marked 
in Oakeley’s handwriting with the words “this might be engraved on Bach’s 
monument.” 

The general trend of the modulations follows a more or less continual slow 
descent of the bass. 


»” 


to slow 
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CHORUS. Et erspecto resurrectionem. 


Suddenly the expectation rises from awe to rapture, and trumpets proclaim 
the ascension of ransomed souls. The final chorus of the Credo is another 
adaption so ingenious that, although now widely recognised as such, it escaped 
the notice of several Bach-Gesellschaft editors, including the one who edited 
the Cantata Gott, man lobet Dich in der Stille (129), of which this chorus was the 
original number. It was a very formal and festive affair with a square-cut 
opening ritornello, fully repeated as a closing ritornello, followed by a middle 
section, and a da capo in full with both ritornellos. 

Here is the original ritornello as in the Cantata— 





In the Mass the notation is a//abreve in bars of half the length. The whole 
chorus in the Mass takes 105 bars which correspond to 53 of the Cantata, or less 
than twice the ritornello as given in Ex. 40. Yet Bach has twice inserted 8 
new bars, equal, each time, to 4 in the Cantata! Clearly, then, his procedure is 
extremely terse. Much of the vocal material is new, and the chorus is in five 
parts instead of four ; but the following examples show the two attacca themes 
that have been taken from the Cantata and adapted freely to the new words. 





And now we learn how to achieve finality. The opening ritornello had been 
combined with voices and then shortened : the closing ritornello does not exist, 
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though the chorus quotes its last bars (Ex. 40, half-bars 27-28-29). But these it 
ends quite abruptly with a crotchet, corresponding to a quaver of the original. 
The finality of the effect is absolute. And, with this clear proof that Bach 
achieved such results with deliberate intention, we may perhaps begin to see the 
folly of supposing that we can treat him as a formalist. 


SANCTUS. 
CHORUS in Six Parts. Sanctus. 


Bach is here conducting the angelic hosts. The strings represent the 
swinging of censers: the various antiphonal sections of the choir sing to each 
other like the two seraphim so often represented in the finest 16th century 
motets for Trinity on the text that comprises that pious fraud about the Three 
Witnesses. The threefold “ Trisagion” is well displayed in the theme. 











The basses move in giant strides under the mighty sustained chords and rolling 
themes of the other voices. The architecture is not founded on a ritornello, but 
is more like that of a great arpeggio prelude, or such a movement as the Organ 
Toccata in F. 

Suddenly the chorus breaks into a new movement in rapid time. 


CHORUS Pleni sunt coelt. 


Can it be that Bach prefers gloria eus to gloria tua because e7us is more 
Protestant as not implying the Real Presence? This chorus is a fugue witha 


counter-subject that is capable, together with the subject, of being doubled 
in 3rds, 





Already near the beginning Bach saves time by bringing on two voices at once. 
Such combinations give rise to great variety of tone-colour according as the 
themes interlock or the 3rds become 6ths or move wide apart. Here, for 
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example, is a position with a trumpet in 3rds removed by three octaves from the 
bass, while some inner voices move in close 3rds. 














Another resource is a stretto of the main theme at one bar’s distance. 


DOUBLE CHORUS. Hosanna in excels?s. 


The Hosanna follows immediately. It is an 8-part chorus in double choirs, 
and Bach had just written it as the opening chorus of an Accession-day Cantata 
for His Majesty Augustus of Saxony ; who paid him no less than 50 thalers for 
the whole Cantata. Beyond omitting the opening symphony Bach found few 
details to alter in turning this into a Hosanna. The scheme, with voices and 
instruments entering in antiphonal song and dance in all manner of groupings, 
is better suited to the heavenly hosts than to the poor mortals to whom Bach 
was beholden for fifty thalers and a court title. The opening (containing Bach’s 
only two notes of gemuizne unaccompanied chorus!) displays the antiphonal 


groupings well. 
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Meanwhile the trumpet-like hosannas continue, in trumpets and voices; making 
at one point the following rhetorical climax— 






O-stunna = ex -cohsin 


One of the rare pianos which Bach allows to interrupt his jubilation greatly 
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enhances the joyousness of the whole by providing an effect of distant echo. 
Much as I admire the Hosanna, and perfect as I find it in its place, I can by no 
means agree with those critics who see in it the climax of the whole Mass. That 
position I would assign to the Sanctus, if such questions were not vexatious. 
The Hosanna I regard rather as a deliberate step towards the anticlimax which 
is inevitable in every Mass and which therefore must be made artistically 
intelligible. Moreover Bach himself wishes to proceed to the Benedictus, and he 
therefore retains the final ritornello of the Hosanna though he had deprived it of 
the introductory one. Before the Benedictus, then, this ritornello should be 
retained. After the Benedictus the Hosanna is to be repeated. This, perhaps, 
is a liturgical rather than a musical necessity. But if the Hosanna is repeated, 
then its effect need not again be weakened by this final ritornello. 


ARIA for Tenor. Senedictus. 


Schweitzer finds the declamation of the Benedictus rather artificial, and 
suspects it of being another adaptation from a lost original. I have heard the 
voice-part sung too beautifully to leave any trace of artificiality in its declamation. 
There is no clue as to what the accompanying instrument should be. No one 
seems to have questioned the decision of the Bach-Gesellschaft editor that such 
beautiful music must be for the violin. But I have grave suspicions of violin music 
-that never goes below the compass of the flute, and I do not see any unmistakable 
violin figure in it, while any of Bach’s slow flute solos in minor keys will present 
constant resemblance to its turns of phrase. Here is its theme, which begins 
violinistically enough, but is not even there unlike flute music, while the violin 
character soon disappears. 
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V. AGNUS DEI. 
ARIA for Alto. Agnus Det. 


Of the Agnus Dei in relation to its origin I have already spoken. Here is 
its main theme with indications in small notes where the Cantata version 


differs— 
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And here is the new theme with which the voice begins — 





Bach shows no consciousness that the Agnus Dei is properly a threefold 
petition, twice with mserere nobis, and the third time with Dona nobis pacem. 


CHORUS. Dona nobis pacem=Gratias agimus tibi, etc. 


Listen to this for its own sake, and you will find it a worthy and peaceful 
close to Bach’s Mass in honour of the Divine Glory. 


ee XeD 


As arranged by Bach (hence slight deviations from the English Prayer-book 
version). 


I. KYRIE. 


Exs. 1-2. Chorus. Kyrie eleison. 
Exs. 3-4. Duet. Christe eleison: 
Exs. 5-8. Chorus. Kyrie eleison. 


II. GLORIA. 


Ex. 9. Chorus. Gloria in excelsis Deo. 

Ex. 10. Chorus. Et in terra pax hominibus 
bonae voluntatis. 

Ex. 11. Aria. Laudamus Te; benedicimus 
Te; adoramus Te; glorificamus Te: 

Exs. 12-14. Chorus. Gratias agimus tibi 
propter magnam gloriam tuam. 

Exs. 15-16. Duet. Domine Deus, Rex 
coelestis, Deus Pater omnipotens; Domine Fili 
unigenite Jesu Christe altissime! Domine 
Deus, agnus Dei, Filius Patris! 

Ex. 17. Chorus. Qui tollis peccata mundi, 
miserere nobis: Qui tollis peccata mundi, 
suscipe deprecationem nostram : 


Ex. 18. Aria. Qui sedes ad dexteram 
Patris, miserere nobis : 

Exs. 19-21. Aria. Quoniam Tu _ solus 
sanctus, Tu solus Dominus, Tu solus altissi- 
mus. ; 

Exs. 22-24. Chorus. Cum Sancto Spiritu 


in gloria Dei Patris. Amen. 


i 


Lord have mercy upon us. 
Christ have mercy upon us. 
Lord have mercy upon us. 


if 


Glory be to God on high, 
and on earth peace to men of good will. 


We praise Thee; we bless Thee; we worship 
Thee; we glorify Thee: 
we give thanks to Thee for Thy great glory. 


O Lord God, heavenly King, God the 
Father Almighty; O Lord, the only begotten 
Son, Jesu Christ, most high; O Lord God, 
Lamb of God, Son of the Father. 

Thou who takest away the sins of the 
world, have mercy upon us: Thou who 
takest away the sins of the world, receive 
our prayer : 

Thou who sittest at the right hand of the 
Father, have mercy upon us. 

For Thou only art holy; Thou only art 
Lord; Thou only art most high— 


with the Holy Spirit in the glory of God the 
Father. Amen. 


Interval. 


III. CREDO. 


Exs. 25-27. Chorus. Credo in unum Deum. 

Exs. 28-29. Chorus. Patrem omnipoten- 
tem, factorem coeli et terrae, visibilium 
omnium et invisibilium : 

Exs. 30-31. Duet. Et in unum Dominum, 
Jesum Christum, Filium Dei unigenitum, et ex 
Patre natum ante omnia saecula: Deum de 
Deo, lumen de lumine, Deum verum de Deo 
vero genitum, non factum, consubstantialem 
Patri, per quem omnia facta sunt; 

Qui propter nos homines et propter nostram 
salutem descendit de coelis: 

Ex. 32. Chorus. Et incarnatus est de 
Spiritu Sancto ex Maria Virgine, et homo 
factus est; 


III. 


I believe in one God, 
Maker of heaven and earth, and of all things 
visible and invisible : 


And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only 
begotten Son of God, born of the Father 
before all worlds: God of God, Light of 
Light, Very God begotten of Very God*, not 
created, being of one substance of the Father, 
by Whom all things were made: 

Who for us men and for our salvation de- 
scended from heaven; 

And was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of 
the Virgin Mary, And was made man, 








* This is according to Bach’s punctuation. 


Exs,. 33-34. Chorus. Crucifixus etiam pro 
nobis sub Pontio Pilato, passus et sepultus 
est: 

Ex. 35. Chorus. Et resurrexit tertia die 
secundum Scripturas; et ascendit in 
coelum; sedet ad dexteram Patris, et iterum 


ave 


venturus est cum gloria judicare vivos et 


mortuos, cujus regni non erit finis; 


Ex. 36. Aria. Et in Spiritum Sanctum, 
Dominum et vivificantem, qui ex Patre et 
Filio procedit, qui cum Patre et Filio simul 
adoratur et conglorificatur; qui locutus est 
per Prophetas: Et in wunam_ sanctam 
catholicam et apostolicam ecclesiam. 


Exs. 37-39. Chorus. 
tisma in remissionem peccatorum, et ex- 
specto— 

Exs. 40-42. Chorus. resurrectionem mor- 
tuorum, et vitam venturi saecula. Amen. 


Confiteor unum bap- 


And was crucified also for us under 
Pontius Pilate. He suffered and was buried, 


And the third day He rose again accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, And ascended into 
heaven, And sitteth on the right hand of 
God the Father. And He shall come again 
with glory to judge both the quick and the 
dead: Whose kingdom shall have no end. 

And I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord 
and Giver of life, Who proceedeth from the 
Father and the Son, Who with the Father 
and the Son together is worshipped and 
glorified, Who spoke by the Prophets: And 
I believe one Catholick and Apostolick 
Church. 

I acknowledge one Baptism for the re- 
mission of sins. And I look for— 


the Resurrection of the dead, And the life 
of the World to come. Amen. 


Interval. 


CB aE SP Naf OS Bes 


Ex. 43. Chorus. Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, 
Dominus Deus Sabaoth. 

Exs. 44-45. Chorus. 
terrae gloria ejus. 

Exs. 46-48. Chorus. Hosanna in excelsis. 

Aria. Benedictus qui venit in 

nomine Domini. 

Hosanna in excelsis, da capo. 


Pleni sunt coeli et 


Vv. AGNUS DEI. 


Exs. 49-50. Aria. Agnus Dei qui tollis 
peccata mundi, miserere nobis. 
Exs. 12-14. Chorus. Dona nobis pacem. 


IV. 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts. 


Heaven and earth are full of His glory. 


Hosanna in excelsis. 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord. 


ste 


O Lamb of God, Who takest away the 
sins of the world, have mercy upon us. 
Grant us peace. 
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I. TRAGIC OVERTURE, Op. 81 - - - - Brahms 


For one reason and another, the popular musical judgments of the last 
thirty or forty years seem often to show less grasp of the nature of tragedy 
than might be expected where the fine arts are taken seriously. It is to be 
hoped that the day is not distant when it shall be thought strange that so 
thorough a musician as Weingartner should endorse the once widespread 
doubt as to whether Brahms’s Tragic Overture deserves its name, and when 
Tschaikowsky shall be duly applauded for his wisdom in calling his last 
symphony “ pathetic,” though it was at first universally acclaimed as tragic. 

Without troubling to go as far back as Aristotle, we may safely say that if 
there is any use in the special term “ tragedy,” the term implies something more 
sublime than pathos. When we try to define this sublime element, we instantly 
run counter to a large current of prejudice, which every age has regarded as its 
own modern unconventionality, though it belongs to the childhood of every human 
mind. This prejudice impels us to talk of the classic dignity and reserve of a 
truly tragic work of art when we wish to do it justice, and to talk of classical (or 
even of “ academic”) coldness when we are out of temper with it. The truth 
would seem to be that the word “reserve” already indicates far too negative a 
view of the whole matter. It is not academic coldness that makes Shakespeare 
close the tragedy of Ham/et in the triumph of Fortinbras ; nor is it warmth of 
feeling that makes Garrick bring down the curtain on the moment of Hamlet’s 
death. Shakespeare is far from despising the interests of the actor ; he writes 
well for his instruments; but they are not going to prevent him from giving us 
the one final proof that the Hamlet whom we have been privileged to see in 
self-confessed weakness was not a successful actor-manager, but a man whose 
foes knew him for a soldier who as king would have “ proved right royally.” 

Impressions of formality, and even of anti-climax, whether in music or in 
tragedy, are often by no means frigid in their ultimate results. We have been 
taken into an idealised world, and before we leave it we are made to understand 
that what we have been shown in it was true. We have not been regaled by 
a mere feast of effects with “no dull moments, and the best reserved for the 
end ” ; still less have we had a story told us by a narrator who stands outside 
and points the moral or tells us what to admire. The story, the music, the art 
is made to convince us of its own reality, and the means by which it so convinces 
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us are not merely those which rouse our emotion, but also those which show that 
we were justly moved. True art gives us more than the artist’s word for his 
capacity to understand or believe in his own sentiments. 

Brahms’s Tragic Overture is certainly not written at the dictation of any 
one tragedy, either in literature or in his own experience; and any tragic 
characters of which it may remind us can be safely regarded only as our own 
illustrations of its meaning. On this understanding, we may legitimately 
compare Brahms's energetic but severely formal conclusion with Shakespeare’s 
Fortinbras, not as a course of events, but as an esthetic fact; and there is no 
harm in comparing the mysterious and pathetic development (Molto piu 
moderato, in the middle of the work) with the Fool in Kzug Lear, or rather 
with some frightened child, the burden of whose grief is not “what will become 
of me?” but “what ought I to be doing?” 

The order of events in this overture is as follows :—After two powerful 
chords which embody one of the principal figures of the themes, a noble subject 
is stated by the strings, rising swiftly to an uprush of energy, and followed by a 
counter-statement in the full orchestra— 


(All groups of notes bracketed under a letter, as [a], [4], are separately used in new developments 
and derivatives of the main themes. ) 





A procession of energetic and terse new themes follows, including one that has 
an important formal function, playing, as it were, the part of Fortinbras— 


Ex. 2— 





Soon there is a dramatic crescendo in which the basses, giving a fragment (4) of 
the first theme in a rising series of questions, are passionately answered by the 
wind-instruments (c).. This culminates in a decisive close to the First Subject, a 
close which will eventually prove to be at the root of the whole tragedy— 


Ex. 3— 
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Then comes a sustained passage beginning in utter dejection, the broken utter- 
ances of an isolated oboe being sternly answered by the horns. The oboe 
nevertheless rises into the upper light while the clouds darken below. We are 
now in an extremely remote major key ; and through the solemn darkness a 
message of peace comes from the trombones while the glow brightens above— 


Ex. 4— 
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' And so we reach what is technically called the Second Subject. This begins 
with an aspiring melody, full of passion and comfort— 


No. 5. 
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It rises to a magnificent climax of pride, and ends defiantly with some of the 
terse sequels of the First Subject, notably No. 2. Then we return to the 
opening: the powerful short chords and the first theme (No. 1). The continua- 
tion of this, however, turns into a passage of solemn mystery, and leads to the 
long pit Moderato (already described), which has the musical function of the 
Development, and the dramatic function of throwing an unexpectedly pathetic 


light on what we have hitherto known only as the most spirited and energetic 
traits of the first theme. The frightened child finds what ought to be done, and 
does it with quiet persistence. 

No. 6— 





Upon this descends, in muted violins, the solemn message of peace which we 
have once before heard from the trombones (No. 4). It is now in the tonic 
major instead of in a remote key. The impassioned Second Subject (No. 5) 
follows, in accordance with principles of form which are no scholastic conventions 
to hamper an inspired composer, but are to this music what the laws of human 
probability are to the dramatist. The proud climax and defiant close of the 
Second Subject are a natural preparation for the Coda, which gathers up the 
remaining threads of the story in a catastrophe clearly represented by the 
solemn emphasis with which the trombones bring in the “ decisive close of the 
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First: Subject” (No. 3). As the trombones have played so personal a part 
throughout the work, Brahms is not going to degrade them to the conventional 
function of adding mere volume of tone to the last chords. Hence they are 
silent in the conclusion where the most formal of the energetic accessory themes 
(No. 2) shows us the poet’s conviction that tragedy is more deeply pathetic in 
daylight than in lime-light. 


II. SYMPHONY No. 1, in D major, Op. 65 - - - Duortik 


Allegro non tanto. 
Adagio. 
Scherzo, or Furiant (a Bohemian Dance). Presto. 


Finale. Allegro con spirito. 


If Dvofak’s first four symphonies were of the nature of “ early indiscretions ” 
we might acquiesce in the fate that has for the best part of a generation deprived 
the public of any wider knowledge of this great master of the orchestra than is 
represented by over-familiarity with the “New World” Symphony and the 
“Carnaval” Overture. It is no disparagement of these brilliant and delightful 
works to say that they are popular for other than their finest features, and that 
Dvofak has written greater music. When Brahms and Joachim brought him to 
the notice of a world he did not know how to tackle unaided, his genius was as 
naive as Haydn’s; and naive it remained to the end. Unfortunately it often 
failed to retain that sublimity which inspired its best moments, and which Haydn 
never lost; that sublimity which is utterly independent of the size or range of 
the artist’s subject ; which trails clouds of glory not only in the outlook of the 
child but in the solemnity of the kitten running after its tail. In'a loud 
instructive voice the world informed Dvorak that his genius was naive; and a 
certain rustic craftiness, harmless perhaps in some earlier civilisation, perverted 
his naiveté henceforth. He tried to do as he thought the world bid him,—and 
the world was the first to grumble when he wrote an oratorio expressly to suit 
what he understood to be the English taste. Unhappy as this result was, it was 
perhaps better, because more obviously unsuccessful, than the result of that most 
dangerous of all affections, the affectation of qualities one actually happens to 
possess in abundance. Dvofak is not the only artist who injured his own 
originality and power by strenuously obeying the insistent clamour of the world 
that he should “let himself go and be himself.” A naive man affecting to be 
naive will not produce many works like the “ New World” Symphony, which, if it 
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has been allowed to oust its greater predecessors from their rights, is at all events 
full of fine things ; but he will be apt to write himself down with some very bad 
and curiously ignorant imitations of his own style. Contrast this calamity with 
the wiser artist’s fear of his own worldly successes. The Kreutzer Sonata is not 
Beethoven’s greatest work ; otherwise no sensible musician has anything to say 
against it : but Beethoven would have gone rapidly downhill if he had allowed him- 
self to increase in that easy breadth and brilliance without deepening, enlarging, 
and concentrating his whole range of musical thought. 

Dvorak’s first symphony shows him at the height of his power. It is by no 
means the work of a young man; its ofvs number is true to the facts, and 
shows that Dvofrak, like Brahms, had waited long and experienced much before 
venturing on the responsibilities of a symphony. Yet the very first line presents 
us with those intimations of immortality that make the child sublime. 
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No man of the world would take this theme so seriously as to make a symphony 
of it, or, taking it seriously, would get so excited over it as to swell out from 
ptanissimo to a forte at the first top note. But Dvorak knows what he is 
talking about, and the world has not yet made him self-conscious. To the 
child the silver-paper stars of the Christmas tree are sublime: that is to 
say, no poet can fill his own mind more entirely with the sublimity of the real 
starry heavens. All depends on the singleness, the fulness and the purity of 
the emotion ; and, of course, in works of art, on the skill to convey it truly. In 
this symphony Dvorak moves with great mastery and freedom; the scale and 
proportions are throughout noble, and if the procedure is often, like Schubert’s, 
unorthodox and risky, it is, in this work, remarkably successful. 

No one can wish to disillusionise Dvofak when his first theme, after the 
intervention of an energetic auxiliary, comes out grandtoso on the full orchestra. 
There is no illusion about it; the grandeur is not that of particular styles or 
particular themes, it is that of life itself; and art has very little leisure for even 
the most solemn questions of taste when that grandeur is present: except in so 
far as the power to appreciate life is itself the one genuine matter of taste. 

Dvofak’s second subject is reached, as usual with him, by a curiously long 
and discursive transition, one of the themes of which must be quoted— 
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The second subject itself contains two great themes. 











of which the second is very prominent in later developments. 

The exposition is repeated, the return being brought about by a character- 
istically long passage which, accordingly, makes it out of the question to ‘cut 
the repeat.” Fortunately there is no temptation to do so, as the movement is 
by no means of unwieldy length. 

The development begins with one of the most imaginative passages Dvorak 

-ever wrote: no listener can fail to be impressed with its long sustained chords, 
from the depths of which fragments of the first theme arise until the basses put 
them together in a dramatically mysterious sequence, which suddenly breaks off 
with a masterly and terse working up of the energetic auxiliary themes, includ- 
ing Ex. 2 and others unrepresented in my quotations. The whole development 
has all the ease and clearness of Dvorak’s methods, with none of the flat 
reiterations that disfigure his weaker works: and I need not further describe 
its course, beyond calling attention to the dramatic stroke which leads to 
the return of the first subject. This stroke is easily recognised by the way in 
which at the climax of a full orchestral storm (based on Ex. 2) the strings 
are suddenly left alone and, after coming to an abrupt stop, proceed to stalk in 
stiff indignant crotchets to a remote chord, from whence the full orchestra - 
plunges grandly into the main key. 

The recapitulation of both first and second ‘subjects (Nos. 1, 2, and 3) is 
regular, including all the accessories and the elaborate transition-passages. The 
climax of the second subject, however, is not allowed to subside as before, but 
leads immediately to a brilliant Coda in which No. 4 is combined in free fugue 
with No. 2 that figured so largely in the development. The inevitable result is 
that the dramatic stroke that ended the development with that march of 
indignant crotchets, now recurs to bring about the final triumph of the first 
theme, which dies away ecstatically in the height of its glory, and seems about 
to end in a quiet dream, when suddenly No. 4 (once the quietest theme of all) 
rouses the movement to its real abrupt end in full daylight. 

It is one of the puzzles of musical history how the man that had once 
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written so highly organised a movement with such easy mastery, could ever have 
lost the power. 

The slow movement is not difficult to follow, but I know few pieces that 
improve more upon acquaintance. It has in perfection an artistic quality which 
Dvorak elsewhere unfortunately allowed to degenerate into a defect ; the quality 
of a meandering improvisation on a recurring theme, the episodes being of the 
nature of ruminating digressions rather than of contrasts. This is a subtle 
achievement, and if Dvofak could have left either the slow movement of his 
first symphony as his one example, or produced several others as perfect, we 
should be in no danger of missing the point of a design as peculiar as that of 
the slow movement of Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, or as many of those 
designs of Haydn’s which elude classification. At all events this movement 
will not fail to make its point if we dismiss from our minds any preconception 
that its ruminating modulations are intended to lead to something new, or that 
its one dramatic storm (at the beginning of the second episode) is an incident 
of more than fairy-tale solidity. That storm leads back to the main theme in 
one of Dvorak’s most imaginative passages; and the whole function of all the 
episodes and developments in the movement is to present the most interesting 
possible appearance of leading back to a melody which we have really never 
left. Here is that melody— 











and the figure marked (a) more or less pervades the whole movement from 
its introductory bars (Dvorak seldom begins a slow movement without a 
charmingly wavering introduction) to its shy close. There is something very 
touching in the way the coda seems to pay homage to that supreme utterance, 
the end of the slow movement of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony ; before which 


Dvofak’s innocent drum figure « Baie na seems to dance as the clown in 
the legend danced his devotions before the altar of the Virgin, to the scandal of 
the monks who surprised him there. 

~The Scherzo or Furiant needs no quotation: nor is much wisdom to be 
gained from the information that the Furtant is a Bohemian dance. I yield 
to no one in my respect for folk-music and for the experts who have the tact 
and sympathy which alone can collect and appreciate it: but it has been 
noticed that the people who are loudest in saying that the Dumky and the 
Furiant are the two quite new art-forms music owes to the great Bohemian 
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composer, are very apt to collect the Hunting-chorus in Der Fretschiitz as a 
folk-song from the whistling of a Surrey milk-boy. Dvofdk writes a lively 
Scherzo with a picturesque trio in perfectly normal form; and some listeners 
may be chiefly amused by the village merry-go-round humours of the piccolo 
in the trio, while others may be more impressed by the poetic quality of the 
long-drawn phrases of the rest of the trio (very characteristic of Dvofak and 
exceedingly unlike any possible folk-music)—with its fine contrast to the high 
spirits of the Scherzo. . 
For the Finale we need at least four quotations; one for the first theme— 

















and two for the second subject, the one designed for the tripping-up of the 
Superior Person who disapproves of Rossini— 





The development arises mainly from Ex. 7 and from the second bar of Ex. 8, 
which has the oddest way of detaching itself from its frivolous surroundings and 
producing powerfully romantic passages. 

In the brilliant presto coda, the onset of which may be recognised by the 
dramatic stroke where the violins are left to do a volplane by themselves, 
the listener should not fail to notice the happy effect of breaking up the 
first theme (Ex. 6) into this rhythm— 
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Altogether the Finale, far from being, as too often with Dvorak, the weak point, 
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is a magnificent crown to this noble work, and is admirably endowed with that 
quality that is rarest of all in modern symphonic finales, viz., power of move- 
ment. Rapid tempo and acceleration of pace can do nothing if the phrases 
themselves lack variety and energy in their proportions: it is pitiful to see the 
sempre pi presto of many ambitious finales (including some of Dvofak’s) 
struggling vainly to make headway against the growing sluggishness of their 
phrases. In his first symphony, however, as in a considerable volume of other 
neglected works, Dvorak had the classical secret of movement, and it is not 
a secret that can ever be won at the expense of higher qualities, for it is an 
aspect of the supreme qualities of art. 


INTERVAL. 
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III FOURTH BRANDENBURG CONCERTO, for Vishal 


in G major - - -- . - - Bach 


-Allegro: 
Andante ; leading to 


Presto. 
Solo Violin—Mr WATT JUPP. 


Bach evidently aimed at making the six concertos dedicated to the Markgraf 
of Brandenburg as different as possible in their combinations of instruments, 
while maintaining throughout the most cheerful of spirits. Lyric sentiment is 
allowed to luxuriate in the slow movements, but the first movements and finales 
are among Bach’s most brilliant and joyous creations. Each of the six concertos 
represents not only a different group of instruments, but also a different view of 
their relation to each other and to the orchestra. The third and sixth are 
specimens of the concerto grosso, in which there are no solo instruments, but the 
contrast between solo and ¢#ttz is represented by that between the whole mass 
and smaller groups. The first is also largely-a concerto grosso ; but a small kit- 
violin gradually emerges from the ensemble, and joins with a solo oboe in the 
slow movement, while the finale is a minuet for the full orchestra with three trios 
for three contrasted groups. The second concerto is a quadruple concerto for 
flute, oboe, violin and trumpet ; and the fifth is a triple concerto for clavier, 
violin and flute. 

The fourth concerto is often described as a triple concerto for violin and 
two flutes, but this is not quite correct. It is essentially a violin concerto, and the 
prominence of the flutes results from the singular fact that the themes of the 
tutti are delivered by them together with the solo violin in an opening para- 
graph, throughout which the orchestra is confined to a staccato emphasis on the 
main points. In other words, the solo violin and the flutes dominate the 
opening ritornello, which is nevertheless still conceived as a /¢u¢tz, The gulf 
between Zu¢¢z and solo is thus bridged, but the distinction remains perfectly 
clear, just as in the Italian Concerto, where Bach, writing for harpsichord alone, 
preserves every possible feature of concerto form and style. And there, as here, 
the opening ¢u¢ti is exceptionally long. Bars of 3/8 allegro are indeed short, 
but 83 of them is a large order. When the whole ritornello recurs at the end 
of the first movement, it has more the effect of the da capo of the whole first 
part of an aria than that of a mere final symphony. But the middle episodes 
show clearly that we are listening to a violin -concerto, and not to a triple 
concerto. The material of the flutes remains that of the ritornello, and if in some 
passages they are heard with solo matter apart from the violin, this is only 
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because there is no reason to lose the opportunity of so hearing them. They 

should be ftutes-a-bee ; something between the flageolet and the recorder. And 

when the Reid Orchestra is established on a basis financially ten times as broad 

as our present tight-rope, we will do our duty towards obsolete instruments, 
The following quotations give the themes of the great ritornello— 
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The six-bar rhythm of Ex. 1 is unusual with Bach, and the listener is likely to 
apprehend it as 4+-2 rather than as the twice three that the eye at once perceives in 
the groups of notes. And the listener is probably right: for the sequel proceeds 
in pairs of bars, and, in any case, when Ex. 1 returns it will take more than one 
pair to assert its own rhythm. Theorists are apt to vex themselves with vain 
efforts to remove uncertainty just where it has a high esthetic value. 

The slow movement is unique in Bach’s later works for a Handelian massive- 
ness and an abstinence not only from ornamentation but even from anything 
that might give the violinist opportunity for adding ornament. Indeed, the violin 
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is for the most part a simple bass to the flutes. In the later version of this work 
as a clavier concerto in F the slow movement has been entirely re-scored, but 
without any change of its severity. It leads, with a Handelian half-close, to the 
finale. The following two bars give almost the whole substance of the slow 
movement— 





and the finale is, if we use terms reasonably broadly, a fugue on the following 
majestic subject— 
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The exposition of this makes a grand opening ritornello, and the free episodes, 
while giving scope to the solo violin, do not neglect the fugue-subject for long. 
Indeed, in the very first solo the flutes accompany the violin with the subject in 
stretto at two bars. .When the ritornello recurs, as it does at the usual intervals 
and in the usual variety of keys, it is treated with some freedom, and at the end 
a new climax is provided, thus— 
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IV. FANTASIA-VARIATIONS ON: A NORFOLK FOLK-.... _ 43 
~- SONG, for Orchestra, Op. 45 - - - Ernest. Walker 


|.» This work was written in November 1929 as a pianoforte duet.: Like all 
four-hand pianoforte music, it is full of matter for orchestration; and the 
orchestral version, written ten months later, has all the point’ of an original 
composition. Two themes underlie the whole; the theme of the Variations, a 
tune entitled “Lovely Joan” collected by Vaughan Williams at Acle, Norfolk, 
and published in No. 15 of the Folksong Society’s Journal ;\ and a motto on’ the 
notes A G A E D, which are the musical letters in the name of a friend, used 
as Schumann used the various musical spellings of A S C H in his Carnaval. 
An introduction meditates on the first three notes of “ Lovely Joan” (Ex. 1, 
figure (a)), in conjunction with developments of the name-theme— 





A clarinet quotes the cadence of Mendelssohn’s Ca/m Sea that Elgar glorified in 
Romance of his Enigma Variations, and this brings the introduction to a crisis 
and a pause. 

The variation-theme is in two strains, and is stated by an oboe and bassoon 
in octaves, with-modal harmonies added at the cadences. It begins as follows— 





This is half of the first strain, and is an admirable specimen of pure Dorian 
mode. The second strain rises to the octave. It is repeated, with primitive 
but modern harmonization. 

The variations are free as to form, but clear in their melodic derivation 
from the theme. In the first variation the violins enter with an impulsive 
uprush, and the figures of the theme are developed through a flow of semi- 
quavers. The energy subsides abruptly, and the variation floats away in a 
dramatic diminuendo. 
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The second variation quietly accompanies the theme with counterpoint in 
quavers. 

The third variation harmonizes the melody in C major without transposing 
it. The scoring is full and loud, with triplet quaver counterpoint. — 

The fourth variation, entering after an impressive sustained pzanissimo 
chord of C on horns first muted and then opened, is a very quiet adagzo in 
the remote key of E flat major. The return from this to E minor is by a very 
fine abrupt modulation. 

The fifth variation is in the home tonic and in 3/4 time. It rises to a 
climax, before dying away into an intermezzo-variation in common time which 
leads to a new harmonization (variation 7) of “Lovely Joan” with the name- 
theme above it as an ostznato in cross-rhythm— 





The ostinato lasts through both strains of the tune, and subsides only when 
the second strain is repeated. Then new modulations lead to a peaceful eighth 
and last variation in E major. At the end the name-theme descends in 
sequences thus to a serene close— 
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V. ACADEMIC FESTIVAL OVERTURE, Op. 80 - - Brahms 


The opening theme is full of undergraduate stratagems and spoils— 
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until with the dawn of major harmony the mischief shows itself to be un- 
adulterated high spirits with the promise of dignity when eccasion shall de- 
mand it— 





For the moment, however, dignity is not encouraged; the strutting theme is 
turned into mock-mystery again, and the first theme is resumed. But now 
it dies away into real solemnity; and the spirit of Alma Mater is manifested 
in the old student-song, “ Wir haben gebauet ein stattliches Haus.” 





And out of this the high spirits of youth arisein their full athletic dignity in 
the following triumphant derivative of the mysterious first theme, which builds 
itself into the phrases of the solemn song. 





Though the time-signature is changed from 2/2 to 4/4 there is no decided 
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change of tempo; Brahms’s intention is merely that the accents should be 
heavier and more frequent. ; 

The first figure of this derivative then settles down to calm activity ard 
modulates with dignity to the bright key of E major, where another old 
student song swings in with an aristocratic energy and grace imparted to it 
by Brahms’s invention of holding its top noté in a higher octave while the tune 
continues below. 





This, which we may call the Second Subject, drifts towards G major 
where, with the aid of the Great Bassoon Joke, the song “Was kommt dort 
von der Hoh” inaugurates the harmless ragging of the guileless freshman. 
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The tune is allowed to continue for one odd bar, when it is run away with by 
other instruments. Soon the fat is in the fire. Conciliatory strains nevertheless 
indicate that all is essentially peace ; 
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but the ribald song, like the cheerfulness of Dr Johnson’s friend Edwards, 
breaks into the philosophy and leads to a catastrophic irruption of No. 2 in full 
fury. From this point the Overture recapitulates everything in the tonic, 
dealing freely and tempestuously with Nos. 2, 3,4 and 5. This recapitulation 
makes a great mock-mystification of its dealings with the claims of No. 3 to 
self-respect, and it does not repeat the solemn entry of No. 4. The Second 
Subject (No. 6) is given in C major, unaltered except that its modulations are 
not allowed to drift away. The Great Bassoon Joke is omitted as a thing 
that cannot work a second time; so the peaceful phrases of No. 8 now have 
no mockery behind them, though, as before, cheerfulness breaks in. This time 
it leads to a tune which every audience presumably knows, and so with a solemn 
full orchestration of Gaudeamus igttur the Overture ends, 
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Overture in B minor for Flute and Strings. 2nd concert, VIII 
season 

Church Cantata, ‘‘ Verniigte Ruh,” for Alto, with Orchestra and 
Organ Obligato. 5th concert, III season 

Church Cantata, ‘Geist und Seele,” for Alto, with Orchestra and 
Organ Obligato. 7th concert, III season 

Church Cantata, ‘ Hold in affection Jesus Christ.” 6th concert, 
XV season 

Aria, “‘ Comfort sweet ” (from Cantata ‘‘Stisser Trost”), for Soprano, 
with Flute Obligato. 2nd concert, VI season 

Aria, “Schlummert ein” (from Cantata ‘‘Ich habe genug”), 2nd 
concert, IX season 

Three Choral Preludes (arr. H. Hodge). 4th concert, XI season 

Aria of Momus—“ Patron, das macht der Wind” (from ‘‘ Phoebus 
and Pan”). 4th concert, XIV season 

Magnificat. 6th concert, XIV season 

Prelude to “Sappho.” 5th concert, IV season; 3rd concert, 1X 
season 

** Sappho,” the entire set of Nine Songs, with Prelude. 5th concert, 
V season 

A Hebridean Symphony. 6th and 7th concerts, IV season; znd 
concert, XV season 

*Caristiona” (Hebridean Sea Poem). 4th concert, VI season 

Symphonic Poem, ‘‘ Dante and Beatrice.” 7th concert, X season 

15th Century Christmas Carol. 5th concert, LX season 

First Symphony. 4th concert, X season 

Second Symphony. 2nd concert, VIII season; 1st concert XI 
season 

Third (“Eroica”) Symphony. st concert, I season; 4th concert, 
III season; 2nd concert, IV season; 8th concert, IX season 

Fourth Symphony. 3rd concert, I1I season; 5th concert, IV 
season ; 2nd concert, XII season 

Fifth Symphony. 2nd concert, II season; znd concert, III season ; 
3rd concert, V season ; 2nd concert, X season ; 3rd concert, 
XII season 


Beethoven - 


Berlioz 


Borodin 
Brahms 
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Sixth (Pastoral) Symphony. 4th concert, V season ; 2nd concert, 
X season ; 5th concert, XI season 

Seventh Symphony. 4th concert, I season; 3rd concert, II season; 
7th concert, XI season ; 6th concert, XIII season 

Eighth Symphony. 4th concert, II season ;7th concert, XI season ; 
5th concert, XII season 

Ninth (Choral) Symphony. 6th concert, VI season; 2nd concert, 
VII season ; 4th concert, XII season 

Overture to “Egmont.” 2nd concert, I season; 5th concert, 
II season 

Overture for ‘Consecration of the House.” 3rd concert, I season ; 
1st concert, III season; 1st concert, V season; 4th concert, 
VI season; 3rd concert, VIII season; 8th concert, IX season 
6th concert, XIV season: 6th concert, X V season 

Overture, “ Leonora,” No. 1. 3rd concert, XV season 

Overture to ‘‘ Leonora,” Nos. 2 and 3 (in same Concert). 7th 
concert, IV season; 3rd concert, VII season; 1st concert, 
XIII season 


Overture, “Fidelio.” 8th concert, IX season; 6th concert, 
XII season; 7th concert, XIV season 
Overture to ‘‘Coriolanus.” rst concert, I season; 3rd concert, 


XIi season; 5th concert, XIV season; 4th concert, XV season 

Overture to “‘ Prometheus.” 1st concert, XI season 

Overture for the Name-Day of Kaiser Franz. 1st concert, XV season 

Pianoforte Concerto in E flat. 2nd concert, I season; 2nd concert, 
X season ; 8th concert, XIII season 

Pianoforte Concerto in C minor. 1st concert, VII season; 3rd 
concert, XIII season 

Pianoforte Concerto in G major. 8th concert, IX season; 7th 
concert, XII season 

Pianoforte Concerto in C major. 4th concert, IX season; 3rd 
concert, XV season 

Violin Concerto, Op. 61. 8th concert, IV season; 7th concert, 
XI season ; 3rd concert, XIV season 

Triple Concerto for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, 5th 
concert, VI season; 6th concert, XI season 

Fantasia for Pianoforte, Chorus, and Orchestra. 6th concert, 
II season ; 2nd concert, VII season ; rst concert, VIII season 

“ Becalmed Sea and Prosperous Voyage.” 4th concert, VII season 

Grande Fugue, in B flat, for Strings. 4th concert, VII season 

Missa Solemnis. 4th concert, VII season ; 1st concert, VIII season 


Overture to “‘ King Lear.” 2nd concert, III season 
*Scéne d’Amour” from “Romeo and Juliet.” 2nd concert, 
III season 


Polovet’s March. 1st concert, X season : - 


First Symphony. rst concert, [IX season; 2nd concert, XI season ; 
2nd concert, XV season 

Second Symphony. 2nd concert, IX season; 3rd concert, XIII 
season 

Third Symphony. 1st concert, V season; 2nd concert, VI season ; 
5th concert, LX season 

Fourth Symphony. st concert, II season; 6th concert, IIT 
season ; 4th concert, VI season ; 6th concert, IX season 

Pianoforte Concerto in B flat. 4th concert, I season; 1st concert, 
VI season ; 6th concert, VIII season 


Brahms 


Bruch 


Bruckner - 


Bryson (Ernest) 


Chopin 


Debussy 


Delius 


Dittersdorf 
Dohnanyt - 


Dunhill 
Doorék 
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Pianoforte Concerto in D minor. 6th concert, VIII season; 1st 
concert, XV season 

Violin Concerto. 6th concert, V season; 5th concert, VII season; 
8th concert, XII season 

Double Concerto for Violin and Violoncello, Op. 102. 8th concert, 
IV season ; 7th concert, [IX season 

Tragic Overture. 3rd concert, I season; 6th concert, II season , 
4th concert, IV season; tst concert, X season; 3rd concert 
XI season ; 8th concert, XV season 

Academic Overture. 2nd concert, XI season; 8th concert, XV 
season 

Variations on a Theme by Haydn. rst concert, I season; sth 
concert, V season; 4th concert, XIII season 

Serenade in A major for Small Orchestra. 5th concert, XV season 

Rhapsody for Alto Solo, Male Chorus, and Orchestra. 4th concert, 
II season 

Hungarian Dances (Bk. IV), orchestrated by Dvorak. 1st concert, 
IV season; 6th concert, IV season; 6th concert, V season; 
2nd concert, VI season ; 3rd concert, IX season 

“Requiem.” 6th concert, X season 

Song of Destiny (Schicksalslied), for Chorus and Orchestra, Op. 53. 
6th concert, XIV season 

Songs with Orchestra—‘‘ Auf dem Kirchhofe,” Op. 105, No. 4; 
“Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer,” Op. 105, No. 2 
(orchestrated by Max Reger). 7th concert, XIV season 

Ave Maria, for Soprano and Orchestra 2nd concert, VI season 

Violin Concerto in G minor. 5th concert, V season 

Symphony No 6. 8th concert, XIII season 

Symphony Nov. 4 (Romantic). 8th concert, XIV season 

Song Cycle from “‘ A Last Harvest.” 2nd concert, XII season 


Larghetto from Pianoforte Concerto in E minor. 5th concert, 
III season 

Concerto in F minor for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 5th concert, 
VII season; 2nd concert, XIV season 

“The Blessed Damozel,” for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Female 
Chorus, and Orchestra. 4th concert, VI season 

Two Nocturnes. 5th concert, IX season; 7th concert, IX season 

Prelude for “ L’aprés-midi d’un Faun.” 7th concert, XIII season 

Violin Concerto. 4th concert, VIII season 

Double Concerto for Violin and Violoncello. 7th concert, IX 
season 

Violoncello Concerto. 7th concert, XIII season 

Symphony, ‘The Fall of Phaéton.” 3rd concert, 1V season 


Variations on a Theme of Childhood. 6th concert, VIII season 
Three Songs with Orchestra. rst concert, I season 


First Symphony in D major rst concert, III season; 3rd concert, 
VI season ; 8th concert, XV season 

Second Symphony in D minor. 2nd concert, V season; 4th concert, 
XIII season 

Third Symphony, in F major, Op. 76. 7th concert, X[V season 

‘“New World” Symphony. 8th concert, XII season 

Concerto for Violoncello, Op 104. 6th concert, IV season; 
3rd concert, VIII season ; 3rd concert, XI season 

Symphonic Variations, Op. 78. 8thconcert, IV season ; 2nd concert, 
XI season ; 2nd concert, XIV season 


Duoorék 


Elgar 


Franck ( César) 


Glazounow 


Gluck 


Handel 


Haydn 


Hely- Hutchinson 


Flolst 


Joachim 
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Scherzo Capriccioso, Op. 66. 6th concert, V season; 5th concert, 
XI season ; 3rd concert, XIII season 

Slavonic Rhapsody in D, Op. 45, No. 1. 3rd concert, VIII season, 
2nd concert, XI season ; 1st concert, XIV season 

Slavonic Rhapsody in A flat, Op. 45, No. 3. 3rd concert, XIV 
season 

Hungarian Dances, see Brahms 

“Enigma” Variations, 1st concert, II season; 7th concert, III 
season ; 8th concert, XIV season 

Violin Concerto. 4th concert, V season ; 5th concert, X season 

Concerto for Violoncello. 6th concert, VII season 

Marches, ‘‘ Pomp and Circumstance,” Nos. 1 and 2 

Overture, ‘‘ Cockaigne.” 7th concert, X season 

Variations for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 7th concert, III season 


Preamble, Pas d’Action, Marionettes, and Mazurka, from Scénes 
de Ballet. srst concert, VII season 

Scéne Dansante. 2nd concert, IX season 

Pianoforte Concerto in F minor. 3rd concert, XV season 

Recit. and Aria, ‘‘O toi qui prolongeas mes jours ” (from “ Iphigenia 
in Tauris”). 5th concert, IX season ; 4th concert, XIV season 

Recit. and Aria, ‘‘ Che far” (from Orfeo”). 4th concert, IV season 

Aria, ‘‘ Where’er you walk,” from ‘‘Semele.” 1st concert, I season 

Aria from “ Teseo” (‘‘ Vieni torna”). 4th concert, VI season 

Organ Concerto, Op. 7, No. 1. 4th concert, XI season 

Symphony (Salamon No, 3) in E flat. 2nd concert, II season 

Symphony (Salamon N, 12) in B flat. 2nd concert, V season 

Oxford Symphony. 4th concert, II season 

Symphony in D (Salamon No. 2). 2nd concert, IX season 

Symphony in B flat (Salamon No 8). 3rd concert, [X season 

Symphony in C minor (Salamon No, 5). 3rd concert, X season 

Symphony in G major (Salamon No. 5, “The Surprise”). 6th 
concert, XII season 

Symphony in G (Salamon No. 11). 3rd concert, XI season 

Symphony in D (London No. 11). 4th concert, XI season 

Symphony in C major, No 82 (Z’Ours). 1st concert, XIII season 

Concerto in D major for Violoncello and Orchestra. 7th concert, 
XIII season 

Symphony in E flat, Salamon No. 1 (with Drum-Roll). 1st concert, 
XIV season 

Symphony in D major (Salamon No. ro). 2nd concert, XIV season 

Symphony in G major, No. 88. 4th concert, XIV season 

Variations, Intermezzo, Scherzo, and Finale. 5th concert, XII 
season 

“The Hymn of Jesus” for Double Chorus, Semi-Chorus, and 
Orchestra. 5th and 6th concerts, VI season 

Fugal Overture. 6th concert, VIII season ; 1st concert, XI season 

Orchestral Suite, ‘‘ Beni Mora.” 1st concert, X season 

St Paul’s Suite for Strings. 1st concert, XI season 

Fugal Concerto. 1st concert, XI season 

Ballet Music from ‘ The Perfect Fool.” 1st.concert, XI season 

“Ode to a Grecian Urn” (from Choral Symphony). 1st concert, 
XI season 

Variations for Violin and Orchestra. 5th concert, IV season 

Marfa’s Soliloquy, from Schiller’s unfinished Drama ‘‘ Demetrius,” 
set for Mezzo-Soprano and Orchestra, Op. 14. 7th concert, 
XIV season 


Kelly (F. S.) 


Lalo 


Liszt 
Mahler 


M‘Ewen (J. B.) 


Mendelssohn 


Moonie (W. B.) 


Moussorgshy 


Mozart 
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Serenade for Flute and Small Orchestra. 3rd concert, V season 

Elegy for Strings (in memory of Rupert Brooke). 3rd concert, 
V season 

Andante and Finale from “Symphonie Espagnole.” 3rd concert, 
IX season 

Symphonic Poem, No. 4, ‘‘ Orpheus.” 4th concert, XV season 


Kinder-Totenlieder. 2nd concert, IX season 


Grey Galloway, a Border Ballad for full Orchestra. 7th concert, 
XIV season 

Prelude for Orchestra. 2nd concert, XV season 

Overture, “ Hebrides.” 3rd concert, II season; 1st concert, IX 
serson 

Overture, “‘Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage.” 5th concert, VI 
season 

Overture, “‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 3rd concert, IX season 

Scherzo for Orchestra (after the Octet). 2nd concert, IV season ; 
1st concert, VI season; 3rd concert, VIII season; 5th concert, 
IX season ; 3rd concert, XI season; 3rd concert, XIV season ; 
3rd concert, XV season 

Violin Concerto. 6th concert, V season 

Italian Symphony, in A major, Op. 90. 5th concert, XIV season 

Poem for Orchestra, ‘‘The Riders of the Sidhe.” 1st concert, 
XV season 

Peasant’s Cradle Song. 7th concert, III season 


Symphony in E flat. 3rd concert, III season; 5th concert, 
VIII season; 3rd concert, XV season 

Symphony in G minor. 3rd concert, I season; 5th concert, 
III season; 5th concert, VIII season; 6th concert, XIV 
season 

Symphony in C major. 2nd concert, I season; 7th concert, 
III season; 5th concert, VIII season; 7th concert, XIII 
season 

Symphony in C major, No. 36 (Kéchel’s Catalogue 425). 1st 
concert, XII season 

Symphony in C major (Kéchel 338). 5th concert, XII season 

Concertante Symphony for Violin and Viola with Orchestra. 
6th concert, XIII season 

Pianoforte Concerto in A major (Kochel’s Catalogue 414). 2nd 
concert, II season 

Pianoforte Concerto in A major (Kéchel 488). 5th concert, 
II season 

Pianoforte Concerto in C minor (Kéchel 491). 3rd concert, 
II season; 6th concert, X season 

Pianoforte Concerto in G major (Kéchel 453). 4st concert, 
IX season 

Pianoforte Concerto in B flat major (Kéchel’s Catalogue 450). 
3rd concert, XII season 

Violin Concerto in A major (Kéchel 219). 5th concert, IV season 

Violin Concerto in D major (Kochel 218). 4th concert, XV season 

Adagio in E for Violin and Orchestra. 3rd concert, VII season 

Clarinet Concerto (Kéchel 662). 3rd concert, IV season; 2nd 
concert, VI season 

Flute Concerto in D major. rst concert, III season 

Flute Concerto in G major. 7th concert, IV season ; 2nd concert, 
VIII season 


Mozart - 


Nardint 


Parry - 


Powell, John 


Ravel - 
General Reid 


Respight - 


Rimsky-Korsakoff - 


Roentgen - 


Saint-Saéns 


Schmidt - 


Schubert - 
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Andante for Flute and Orchestra. 3rd concert, V season; 4th 
concert, X season 

Concerto for Flute and Harp. 6th concert, LX season 

Horn Concerto No. 3. 5th concert, XI season 

Horn Concerto No. 4. 7th concert, XII season 

Overture to ‘‘ The Impresario.” 4th concert, I season; 3rd concert, 
VI season ; 7th concert, IX season 

Overture to “The Magic Finte.” 6th concert, VI season; 5th 
concert, VII season ; 5th concert, XIII season 

Overture, ‘La Clemenza di Tito.” 4th concert, X season; 3rd 
concert, XIV season 

Overture, “‘ Le Nozze di Figaro.” 7th concert, XII season 

Three Sets of Orchestral Dances. 4th concert, I season; 4th and 
5th concerts, II season 

Aria from “‘ The Seraglio.” 2nd concert, II season 

Aria, ‘‘ Un’ aura amorosa,” from ‘‘Cosi fan tutti.” 3rd concert, 
III season 

Aria (with Violin Obligato), ‘ Non temer,” from ‘‘ Idomeneo.” 
8th concert, IV season 

Haffner Serenade in D major (Kochel’s Catalogue No. 250). 
5th concert, XIV season 

Concerto for Violin and Orchestra. 3rd concert, VII season 


Variations for Orchestra. 3rd concert, III season; tst concert, 
IX season 

“Blest Pair of Sirens,” for Chorus and Orchestra. 5th concert, 
VI season ; 4th concert, XII season 

Rhapsodie Négre for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 3rd concert, 
XIII season 

Suite, ‘‘ Ma Mére l’Oye.” 7th concert, XII season 


Three Marches and Six Sonatas. (One each season at a February 
concert) 
Concerto Gregoriano, for Violin. 3rd concert, XIV season 


“Conte Féerique” for Orchestra. mst concert, IV season; 3rd 
concert, V season ; 2nd concert, VIII season 

** Sadko,” Symphonic Tableau. 6th concert, IX season 

The Song of Lehl. 7th concert, III season 

Song, “ Aller au bois” (from ‘‘ The Snow Maiden”). 5th concert, 
IX season 

Triple Concerto for Violin, Viola, and Violoncello, with String 
Orchestra. 3rd concert, VII season 

Old Netherland Suite for Orchestra. 8th concert, XII season 

Two Concertstiicke for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 8th concert, XIV 
season 

Edinburgh” Symphony in F minor. 4th concert, XV season 

“ Phaéton” (Symphonic Poem for Orchestra). 3rd concert, IV 
season 

Pianoforte Concerto in C minor. 1st concert, V season 

Violoncello Concerto, Op. 33. 3rd concert, XI season 

“Le Rouet d’'Omphale.” 7th Concert, XII season 

Concertante Variations for Pianoforte, with Orchestral Accompani- 
ment. 1st concert, XII season 

Unfinished Symphony. 3rd concert, I season; 4th concert, VIII 
season; 4th concert, 1X season 

Symphony in C major. 5th concert, III season; 4th concert, 
IV season; 5th concert, X season; 1st concert, XV season 


Schubert - 


Schumann 


Sibelius - 


Sinigagha - 


Smyth (Ethel) 


Smetana 


Somervell - 


Spohr : 


Stanford 
Strauss 


' 


Tchaikovsky 


Torre, P, Della 
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Symphony in C major, orchestrated by Joachim from the Grand 
Duo, Op. 140. 2nd concert, XIII season 

Symphony in B flat. 4th concert, XI season 

Overture, “ The Faithful Sentinel.” 8th concert, XIII season 

Overture, ‘‘ Die Weiberverschworung.” 2nd concert, XIII season 

Polonaise in F major. 2nd concert, XIII season 

Entr’acte in B minor and Ballet in G major from ‘‘ Rosamunde” 

March in E major. 2nd concert, XIII season 

Fantasia (‘‘ The Wanderer ”), arranged for Pianoforte and Orchestra 

by Liszt. 2nd concert, XIII season 

Song with Orchestra, ‘ ErlkGnig,” Op. 1 (Orchestrated by Liszt). 
7th concert, XIV season 

Symphony in D minor (earlier version of 1841), first performance in 
Great Britain. 1st concert, VI season 

Symphony, No. 3, in E flat. 4th concert, VIII season 

Symphony in B flat major. 5th concert, XV season 

Pianoforte Concerto in A minor. 1st concert, 1V season 

Overture to ‘‘Manfred.” 3rd concert, IV season; 8th concert, 
XII season 

Violoncello Concerto in A major. 3rd concert, X season 

Introduction and Allegro Appassionata for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 
3rd concert, XII season 

Concerto for Four Horns and Full Orchestra. 6th concert, XIII 
season 

Violin Concerto. 3rd concert, IX season 

Fifth Symphony. 1st concert, X season 

Third Symphony. 7th concert, XII season 


Overture, “Le Baruffe Chiozzotte.” 1st concert, VI season ; 


5th concert, X season 
Rapsodia Piemontese for Violin and Orchestra. 3rd concert, 


XII season 1 

Concerto for Violin, Horn, and Orchestra. 6th concert, XII 
season 

Orchestral Prelude—‘‘On the Cliffs of Carnwall.” 6th concert, 
XII season 


Two Choruses—“ Sleepless Dreams,” “Hey Nonny No.” 6th 
concert, XII season. (First Performance) 

Mass in D. 5th concert, XIII season 

“The Prison,” Symphony for Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra. 6th 
concert, XV season. (First Performance) 

Overture, ‘“‘The Bartered Bride.” 2nd concert, XII season; 
4th concert, XIII season 

“Normandy,” Variations for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 6th concert, 
II season; 5th concert, XIII season; znd concert, XIV 
season 


Scena Cantante for Violinand Orchestra. 4th concert, VIII season ; 
8th concert, XII season 


Clarinet Concerto. 3rd concert, IV season 


Tone Poem, “Don Juan.” rst concert, XII season 

Parergon to the Sinfonia Domestica for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 
1st concert, XII season 

Pathetic Symphony. 4th concert, III season; rst concert, XIII 
season ; 4th concert, XIV season 


Overture, ‘‘ Virgil.” 6th concert, IX season 


Tovey, D. F. - 


Tscherepnine - 
Vaughan- 
Willams, R. 


Verdi - - 


Voormolen, A. - 
Wagner - - 


Warrack, Guy - 
Weber . - 


Whyte, Tan - 
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Pianoforte Concerto in A major. 6th concert, III season; 4th 
concert, IX season; 1st concert, XIV season 

Canzona Dorica for Orchestra. 1st concert, VII season 

Phaedra’s Incantation from ‘‘ The Bride of Dionysus.” 6th concert, 
VII season 

Scene from Act III of ‘‘The Bride of Dionysus.” 2nd concert, 
V season 

Symphony in D major. 7th-concert, X season 

Prelude to ‘‘La Princess Lointaine,” Op. 4. 1st concert, V 
season 

Pastoral Symphony. 5th concert, XI season 

Concerto Accademico for Violin and String Orchestra. 4th concert, 
XV season 

Requiem. 6th concert, XI season 

Scena from Act III of “Otello” (The Willow Song). 4th concert, 
XIV season 

Overture, ‘“‘Baron Hop.” 7th concert, XIV season 


Faust Overture. 2nd concert, II season; 2nd concert, IV season ; 
4th concert, XII season ; 2nd concert, X V season 

Overture, ‘‘ Der Fliegende Hollander.” 6th concert, XV season 

Siegfried Idyll. 1st concert, III season; 4th concert, IV season ; 
3rd concert, X season; 1st concert, XIII season 

Lohengrin’s Narrative. 3rd concert, III season 

Prelude to Act III of Tannhauser (in the Original Version). 
2nd concert, XII season 

Prelude to “Tristan and Isolde.” 5th concert, V season; 
5th concert, XI season 

Prelude to ‘The Mastersingers.” 6th concert, VII season; 7th 
concert, IX season; 2nd concert, XII season; Ist concert, 
XIV season 

Introduction to Act III, “Dance of Apprentices,” and “The 
Mastersingers’ Procession” (Dze Mezstersinger). st concert, 
X season 

Walther’s Prize Song, “The Meistersingers.” 2nd concert, XII 
season 

Variations for Orchestra. 5th concert, XV season 


Overture to ‘‘The Ruler of the Spirits,” 5th concert, IV season ; 
5th concert, IX season; 4th concert, XIV season 

Overture ‘to ‘‘Euryanthe.” 6th concert, III season; 4th concert, 
V season; 5th concert, VII season; 4th concert, XIII season 

Overture to “Oberon.” 1st concert, II season; 6th concert, 
VII season 

Overture, ‘‘ Der Freischiitz.” 7th concert, XIII season 

Conzertstiick in F minor for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 5th concert, 
XV season 

Overture to ‘‘Comala.” 1st concert, XIV season 


THE REID SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—Season 1930-31. 


Ist VIOLIN 


W. Watt Jupp, Zeader 
J. M. Begbie 

K. Anderson 
Miss Cruickshank 
Miss Clark 

P. Reilly 

Miss Gavine 
Miss H. Young 
Miss Smart 

Mrs Anderson 
Miss Mudie 

W. H. Robinson 
Miss Steel 


2ND VIOLIN 


Mrs Waterhouse 
J. Fairbairn 

Miss D. Cruikshank 
Miss Godfrey 
Miss MacIntosh 
Mrs Couling 

P. J. Reilly 

E. Leeming 

Miss Burnett 
Miss Fraser 

Miss Inglis 

Mrs Wilford 
Miss Scheidecker 


VIOLA 


Miss Ludwig 
Colin M‘Kenzie 
H. Riley 

Miss Mackie 
Miss Hunter 

R. More 

Miss Blake 
Miss Simson 


*>CELLO 


Miss Waddell 

J. Blazer 

Miss Godfrey 

Miss Thomson 
Miss Muriel Mackie 
Miss Gregorson 
Miss Noble 

J. Watson 

Miss Ballantyne 








Bass 
E. Kenyon 
J. Boyd 
J. Overend 
F. Ainley 
O. Ainley 
F. Ainley 


FLUTE 
J. D. Miller 
— Hodson 
Miss Thomson 


OBOE 
T. Greig 
S. Barr 


Cor ANGLAIS 
T. Greig 
S. Barr 


OBOE D’AMORE 
T. Greig 


CLARINET 
A. Mortimer 
A. Taylor 


BASSOON 
S. Arthur 
E. F. Worsley 


HORN 
W. Worsley 
F, W. Ladley 
D. Harris 
L. Higgs 


TRUMPET 
A. Lockwood 
W. Penrose 


TROMBONE 
T. C. Miller 
W. H. Taberner 
W. Law 


TUBA 
W. Hall 


TYMPANI 
R. C. Howells 


PERCUSSION 
R. K. Anderson 
E. Renton 
M. Sampson 


LIBRARIAN 
C. Wellby 
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A MINIATURE GRAND | — 
CHARMING IN APPEARANCE 
PERFECT IN PERFORMANCE 
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A Miniature Grand leaves nothing-to be desired. Exquisite Tone— 
Delicacy of Touch, combined with Beauty of Design, make ‘these 
Instruments a delight to the Ear and the Eye. 


Why not cail-and get full particulars ? . 
WE WILL MAKE A LIBERAL ALLOWANCE FOR YOUR OLD PIANO. * ae 


TELEPHONE 


21271 





83 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 











BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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